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France accepts Northern Savoy with all the obligations binding 
the late possessor, and declares a willingness to give an effica- 
cious guarantee. But in what that guarantee shall consist is 
a question for the European Powers, parties to the treaties of 
1815, to determine. The Swiss have proposed a Conference; no 
objection to that proposal has yet been made; and Lord John 
Russell declares it probable that a Conference of the eight inte- 
rested parties will take place. So the matter stands. 

The minor works of Parliament are the second reading of the 
Divorce Court Bill, the second reading of Mr. Duncombe’s Jews 


| Act Amendment Bill, and Mr. Murray’s Attorneys and Solicitors 
| Bill, the two latter read after sharp debates and hollow divisions. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tur House of Commons resumed its labours on Monday, and 
the House of Lords on Tuesday, but neither showed any aptitude 
for work until Thursday, if we except the struggles of private 
Members on Wednesday. But on Thursday they made ample 
amends. 

In the Upper House Earl Grey proposed proposed an extraor- 
dinary resolution—nothing less than an inquiry into our present 
and our possible electoral system! Resolutely antagonistic to a 
reform of the representation, which in his judgment is neither 
necessary nor expedient, Earl Grey adjures the House of Lords 
to get up a blue-book on the system of representation ; to learn 
by the tedious processes of a Select Committee why electors will 
not vote ; to discover whether there are really but 200,000 61. 
householders eligible for the franchise under the new Reform 
Bill; and to spy into those sources of expense which disfigure 
some elections, yet do not amount to corruption, An inquiry so 
comprehensive, one is tempted to think, should have been set on 
foot in February, and not in April; before Ministers fulfilled their 
pledge to bring in a bill, not after the bill had been brought in 
and debated. Begun at that early day, such an inquiry might 
have been terminated, and a report might have been drawn 
up in time to be arrayed against the Reform Bill on the 
very threshhold of the House of Lords, But what likelihood 
is there that a Committee will complete the enormous in- 
quiry by the time the Reform Bill reaches the Upper House ? 
The Lords may endeavour to inquire by express train, for 
once ; but however sincere Lord Grey may be, there are others 
who have too much interest in obstruction, not to carry the in- 
quiry as deeply into the session as possible. The Government 
readily acceded to the motion, on the understanding that the bill 
should not wait upon the Committee ; but it is easy to see, from 
the vehement repudiation of that understanding by Lord Derby 
and Lord Grey, the use they are prepared to make of the con- 
cession, supposing, as is by no means improbable, that the Com- 
mittee should not have finished its investigation into things in 
general before the Reform Bill is laid on the table of the House 
of Lords, Indeed, the whole proceeding is futile, and only not 
quite so absurd as Mr. Massey’s sarcastic motion to refer the 
Reform Bills to a Select Committee. 

The debate in the Lords shows that if the Conservatives do 





Mr. Collier’s bill to prohibit the employment of hired carriages 
to convey voters to the poll met with a different fate. Felt to 
be only part of a difficult subject,—election expenses and elec- 
toral corruption now under inquiry,—the debate was adjourned, 
practically, until the inquiry is completed. The House of Com- 
mons has made some, but not much, progress with the Navy 
Estimates, and the discussions have shown how far we are from 
that dream of enthusiasts—dockyard economy. 


Italy continues to be the chief field upon which we can observe 
the progress of European politics, and thus far the progress con- 
tinues to be eminently satisfactory. The Parliament of Northern 
Italy has adjourned after a short session, during which with 
some protests and some questions from independent members, 
the Parliament has practically ratified the policy of King Victor 
Emmanuel and the Minister Cavour. As member for Nice, 
Garibaldi was bound to record his protest against the severance 
of the county from the kingdom of Northern Italy, and he did 
so with a striking moderation, which shows how far even Gari- 
baldi, the popular soldier who represents Italy, and Italy alone, 
feels the pressure of circumstance and the dictates of policy. 
The true situation was explained by Count Cavour, as we have 
for some time past explained it ourselves; the surrender of the 
county of Nice, like that of Savoy, is part of the large policy 
which has led the Italians to Milan, Florence, and Bologna. 
And, when we survey the whole amount of change effected by 
the acts of King Victor Emmanuel and the Emperor Napoleon, 
we find, not only that Italy is reéstablished on the map of Eu- 
rope, but that Europe at large has gained as much as the penin- 
sula, and this is confirmed by many other events of the week 
within Italy and outside the frontiers. In reply to the Due de 
Rochefoucauld, or as he is called in the meridian of Rome, the 
Duca di Benaccia, the Pope, while declining the services of that 
volunteer, has pronounced those services the less necessary, since 
any warlike inroad on Emilia is not contemplated by the Papal 
Government, whose object in forming an army is only the re- 
tention of what is left. Even Rome, therefore, has at last been 
castigated by experience. Indeed, after the adjourning of the 
Italian Parliament at Turin, King Victor Emmanuel has pro- 
ceeded on a tour to Tuscany, where he is welcomed with a burst 
of loyalty rendered a hundredfold more ardent by the patriotism 
to which the Italians are restored. 

The Count of Syracuse has, it is justly said by an acute ob- 
server, been playing in Naples the part of Ferdinand Maximilian 
in Austria. He has addressed a letter to his nephew, King 


not oppose the Reform Bill by a direct motion, it is not for want of | Francis II., pointing out the helpless position of Naples in the 


will. Lord Derby denounces it beforehand, in language not de- 
ficient in vigour, but to make his acts consistent with his lan- 
guage he should strike at a measure so unstatesman'ike and un- 
constitutional. The hope of the party is to kill by cold obstrue- 
tion, and they will surely succeed unless the Government act 
with more vigour than they have hitherto displayed. 

In the House of Commons the same night, Mr. Horsman, in 
the character of Attorney-General for the peace of Europe, and 
under pretence of asking for information, made a speech tending 
to promote war and animosity. His effusion drew from Lord 
John Russell a clear and consistent statement of our position in 
regard to the neutrality of Switzerland. Having no right to 
protest against the annexation of Savoy and Nice to France we 
did not protest ; we simply pointed in general terms to the pro- 

ble consequences. But the security for Swiss neutrality is not 
an affair to be settled by two monarchs. It is European. 


| 





present state of her relations with the kingdom of Northern 
Italy, and with foreign Powers. She can no longer depend upon 
the support of Austria, whom the Count of Syracuse evidently 
regards as all but used up. In order to antagonize the over- 
whelming power of France, Naples must fall back upon the sup- 
port of England; and the Italian Governments, therefore, while 
antagonizing each other, are rendered dependent upon foreigners, 
Let them combine, says the Neapolitan Count, in a hearty alli- 
ance, and they become at once independent of any foreign sup- 
port or dictation. He intimates that any such course would re- 
quire an extension of liberal reform to the people in Naples. It 
is evident that, in this proposition, the Neapolitan prince is 
carrying out the policy which Massimo d’Azeglio has urged for 
so many years upon the influential classes in every Italian state ; 
and, although late, it may be not too late, to preserve the dy- 
nasty of Naples. On the acceptance of the policy thus indicated 
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by the royal monitor, however, depends the question whether or 
not the Neapolitan dynasty has a future in Italy. 





In Paris itself, all diseussion turns principally upon the events 
of Italy and Spain, and upon foreign relations generally. The 
Court is preparing for the visit of the Emperor and Empress to 
Nice, the Princess Clotilda in their company. The commission- 
ers on the commercial treaty are about to reassemble in Paris, 
and to consider all the difficulties of detail raised on both sides 
by French and English manufacturers and merchants, the Eng- 
lish seeing restriction at every turn, the French believing that 
the barriers are broken at every corner. 

Meanwhile, Paris has been entertained by a new pamphlet 
called ‘‘ La Coalition,” the writer of which endeavours to show 
that England has been trying to rouse Europe in a combination 
against France, France being the defender of peoples against 
their oppressors. The pamphleteer sees England in every kind 
of trouble, difficulty or doubt ; England is at the bottom of the 
movement in Switzerland ; England is detected in every part of 
Italy ; from Lord Palmerston the Count of Montemolin had not 
only an interview, but money to pay General Ortega and the 
Carlist revolutionists, in Spain. The French Government has put 
forward a distinct disclaimer of the pamphlet which is indeed, 
far too wild even to look like a work published on authority. 
Our contemporaries forget that the law of the press in Paris does 
not forbid the publication of works, however adverse they may 
be to the views of the present Government, or even the Govern- 
ment itself. The Coalition is certainly far less hostile to the Im- 
perial rule than the works of a Montalembert which were not 
prohibited before the fact. It may be more shrewdly suspected 
that the new pamphlet was designed for stockjobbing purposes, 


which it has undoubtedly served very advantageously ; for, if | 


some have lost money on the Bourse by the commotion which it 
has excited, some have gained, and, perhaps, not a little. 





Addresses crop up in every part of Spain, reassuring Queen 
isabella of the loyalty of her subjects. General Ortega has been 
shot to encourage the rest; but the Count of Montemolin whose 
arrest would have been so embarrassing, has not yet been cap- 
tured, and is most likely by this time quite safe. 





Switzerland is more tranquillized, although the cession of 
Savoy has been completed, and the vote has to be taken to- 
morrow the 22d instant, with a tolerable certainty as to the 
result. This is avowed in a diplomatic paper put forward by the 
Swiss Government, protesting, however, against the cireumstances 
under which the vote is taken. M. Thouvenel has also published 
a despatch, accepting a Conference to reconsider the neutrality 
and its guarantees, and it is supposed that the Conference will be 
held in Paris or Brussels. France is said to desire the meeting 
to take place in her own capital, and it is reported that Russia is 
of the same mind, a circumstance rather incompatible with the 
idea of the antagonism with France recently imputed to Russia, 
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Hehates aud Prorerdings in Yarliament. 

PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsu or Lorvs. Tuesday, April 16. Divorce Courts Bill read a second time— 
Oxford University Bill read a second time, 

Thursday, April 19. The Reform Bill; Lord Grey’s Motion. 

Friday, Apel 20. Diplomatic Correspondence ; Lord Normanby’s motion 
postponed—Election Franchise in Counties and Boroughs; Lord Grey’s Com- 
mittee nominated. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, April 16. Naval Affairs ; 
and Sir J, Elphinstone’s Complaints—Supply ; Navy Estimates—Census 
Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, April 17. Fisheries (Ircland) Bill read a first time—Adulteration of 
Food and Drink Bill read a third time and passed—Common Lodging House (Ire- 
land ) Bill read a second time. 

Wednesday, April 18. Conveyance of Voters; Mr. Collier’s Bill, debate ad- 
journed—Attorneys and Solicitors; Mr. Murray's Bill read a second time—Jews 
Act Amendment; Mr, T. Duncombe’s Bill read a second time. 

Thursday, April 19. Foreign Relations ; Lord John Russell's Statement—Sup- 
ply; Navy Eetimates—Sir J. Barnard’s Act Repeal Bill ;. debate adjourned—Chureh- 
Rates Abolition Bill ; debate adjourned. 

Friday, April 20. The Great Fight; Mr. Ewart’s Question—The Reform Bill; 
Mr. E, James’s Question—Paper Duty Repeal Bill committed. 

PaRLIAMENTARY Rerorm. 

Earl Grey moved on Thursday the following resolution, proposing a 
very extensive inquiry in relation to the Government Reform Bill for 
England and Wales :— 

“That a select committee be appointed to inquire what would be the 
robable increase of the number of electors in the counties and boroughs of 
England and Wales from a reduction of the franchise, and whether any 
and what change was likely to be made in the character of the constituen- 
cies by such inerease, and also to inquire what difference there was between 
large and small constituencies in respect of the proportion of the registered 
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England 








electors who usually voted in contested elections, and into the causes of any } 





such diiference which might be found to exist, likewise into the means by 
which elections in very large constituencies were practically determined, 
and into the expense incurred in conducting them.” 

One reason why he asked for this committee was that doubts had been 





thrown on the accuracy of the returns presented to Parliament, showing | 


the probable increase of the constituency under the working of 
franelaise. Many persons have declared that they are ready to show 
these returns are fallacious, and that not 200,000 but 400,000 at 
least voters will be added to the constituency. If witnesses could be 
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the discrepancies could be cleared up. It is not right that the Govern. 
ment should have made no estimate of the probable addition to the 
county constituencies by lowering the franchise to 107. Then they 
ought to inquire into the character of the constituencies to be 
created, some of which will be enormous, and to learn why 
it is that only a small number of electors vote in these large 
constituencies. It may be the control of elections falls into the 
hands of a cabal; that the size of the constituency renders the indj- 
vidual voter indifferent, and that no value is set upon the privilege, 
No man derives any advantage from being a voter. But it is of mo 

o man v y ag g of moment 
to every man that the election of Members shall be so regulated as to 
afford the best security that the country is well governed and the inte 
rests of every class fairly consulted. Lord Grey expressing his indi- 
vidual opinion that no change in the constitution is necessary or expe- 
dient, said that seemed to him to be the opinion of the majority who 
have written on the subject in a dispassionate tone. Only a small frac. 
tion wishes to disturb the existing balance. Nincty-nine out of a hun- 
dred would rather abide by the constitution as it is than enter one 
barren struggle for some measure, the fatal working of which would 
only be known by experience. Here Lord Grey, taking the latest re. 
ports of proceedings in the United States Congress, held up the working 
of the American constitution as an example to be avoided. He did not 
think finality belonged to human legislation, but we have a constitution 
which secures the blessings of good government and the largest amount 
of liberty, and that arrangement ought not to be lightly disturbed. 

The Duke of Ancytt said the Government would not oppose the mo- 
tion, and were willing an inquiry should be instituted so far as a proper 
and useful direction can be given to it :— 

‘* It must be, however, on the distinct understanding, which I believe my 
noble friend admits, that it is a bond fide motion for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information which will guide us in our deliberations on the measure of 
reform when it comes up from the other House of Parliament, and nota 
motion for the purpose of shelving the question, or causing unnecessary de- 
lay in the progress of the bill.’ 

Having defended the accuracy of the Government returns, the Duke 
of Argyll rebuked Lord Grey for giving the House an hour’s lecture on 
the degeneracy of democracy in Amcrica,—a lecture not needed by that 
House, and not applicable to the measure proposed by the present or any 
Government. He heard Lord Grey's language on the expediency of 
reform with astonishment, for Lord Grey was a member of a Govern 
ment which in 1852 proposed to reduce the borough franchise to a 4i, 
rating. He was not then an inexperienced statesman, and he could not 
escape from the responsibility. It was said that the question had been 
raised in 1852 through the personal indiscretion of Lord John Russell, 
(** Hear, hear!” from Lord Grey.) The question did not originate in 
any personal desire of Lord John Russell to take up the subject. He 
agreed to bring in a bill because the Liberal party thought the question 
could not be treated in detail. The Duke of Argyll then made some 
cutting allusions to the bill of the late Government, and quoted the con- 
tradictory speeches of Mr. Disracli, especially that one wherein, at the 
eleventh hour, he talked of lowering the borough franchise. The Duke 
defended the Government bill, and contended that the leading men of all 
parties do desire a settlement of the question during the present session, 

The Earl of Dexsy entered into an elaborate defence of the bill of the 
late Government—a measure defeated by an ——- device—ques- 
tioned the accuracy of the returns referred to by Lord Grey, and trusted 
both Houses would take full time to consider the data produced by the 
inquiry. 

‘*I should deprecate it as a great misfortune if this House should be under 
the necessity of rejecting a measure sent up by the House or Commons, or, 
by important modifications of it, seek to force upon the House of Commons 
provisions which they did not approve. I donot mean to say that the ques- 
tion does not vitally affect your lordships. It affects the whole country 
gencrally—it affects the whole constitution ; but it is important that the 
main provisions of a measure which relates directly to the representation of 
the other House should be introduced with the sanction of that House. 
Still, whatever may be the objections to a modification or rejection, if this 
bill were to come up to your lordships in its present state, with its present 
simple provisions—simple they are called, and simple they are, undoubtedly, 
in one sense, but most dangerous they will be found—I should think its re 
jection for the purpose of further consideration infinitely preferable to the 
adoption of a measure, the most unstatesmanlike, the most unconstitutional, 
and the most inconclusive of any which has been submitted by any Govern- 
ment on this important subject.” Lord Derby having assailed the measure 
of the present Government, said :—‘* I do think it is a matter of the deepest 
importance that there should be a full, searching, and impartial inquiry be- 
fore the committee moved for by the noble earl. I hope that whatever time 
may be oceupied by the Committee in bona fide inquiries, the Government 
will not attempt to force through, in ignorance of facts which are necessary 
for our proper judgment, a measure, whether for weal or woe, the most im- 
portant which has ever been submitted to Parliament, and which, in its pre 
sent state, I am painfully convinced is likely to endanger the whole balance 
of the constitution, to make the House of Commons irreconcilable with the 

practice of this House, and to lead to perpetual collisions between the two 
me s, Which it is the bounden duty of every Minister to keep in harmo- 

i If, unhappily, the bill, unguarded by other provisions, shi d 
pass, and a preponderance of power be given to one class, 1 fear that the re- 
sult will be not only to unsettle the constitution of the country, but « ither 
to make your lordships’ House a permanent obstacle to legislation, or to 
sweep it away altogether, and with it to sweep away the Monarchy and our 
most cherished institutions. I do not say this to prevent its adoption after 
full discussion or its adoption, if it be wise and practicable, but because it 1s 
of vital consequence that no step, which must be irrevocable, should be un- 
aly taken in a matter of such deep importance. (Lond cheers.) 
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Karl Guanvinxe, after vindicating the Duke of Argyll from the attacks 
| of Lord Derby, 
for th 
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said that the Government would go into the committee 
purpose of giving those who disbelieved in the accuracy of the 
the opportunity of discovering that the Government had not 
ascd its calenlations on insufficient data. He considered that the pre- 
sent time was the most opportune for allowing this bill to pass, and 
inted the language used by Lord Derby would give pport 












| pointed out tl , ord 
to the assertions made out of doors by Mr. Bright, that the bill would 
not pass through the House of Lords for two or three sessions. te did 

| not . with Mr. Bright's assertion, because he knew it was the wish 






of their Lordships to do all in their power to give stability to the insta- 
tutions of the country. 
In the course of his reply, Lord Grey explained at some length t 
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House the reasons by which he had been induced to assent to Lord Je 
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ee 
Russell's = _ and aay er, at the same time, that it 
a mistake on his part in so doing. 

veering had some anticipation that some remark might be made on that 
subject, I have obtained the permission of her Majesty to refer to what took 
Jace in the Cabinet at that period. My explanation is a very simple one. 
F cheered the observation of the noble duke when he said, I implied that the 
Reform Bill of 1852 originated from the indiscretion of my noble friend 
then at the head of the Government. I am bound to say that I think the 
sminal difficulty on this subject arose from the fact which is, I believe, well 
known to all your lordships, although it may never, perhaps, have 
been publicly stated—namely, that Lord John Russell, as the head 
@ the Cabinet, without any me concert or communication 
with his colleagues, committed himself by expressing the opinion 
that the time was come when a change might be made in the measure 
of 1832. That opinion was expressed without the intention to ex- 
press it having been intimated, as far as 1 know, to any one of his 
colleagues, and certainly not tothe Cabinet. I believe when that announce- 
ment was made, it was not approved by any, or at least by fhore than one 
or two Members of the Cabinet. For myself, I can say it had my most en- 
tire disapproval—a feeling which I did not attempt to conceal, as Lord John 
Bussell can testify. Considering the inconvenience that I foresaw would 
ensue from the manner in which Lord John Russell had given that pledge, 
and with the opinion I entertained and avowed as to the proceeding, it was 
with extreme reluctance that I consented, after those occurrences, to con- 
tinue a Member of that Administration. But, looking at all the circum- 
stances of that time I felt it to be my duty to remain in the Government; 
yet I did so, distinctly reserving to myself the right not to be regarded as 
standing pledged to any measure of reform until I saw what might be pro- 
posed, and not disguising my conviction that to disturb the question at all 
was inexpedient if it could be avoided. Such was the situation of affairs 
when Parliament was about to meet in 1852. The Reform Bill, which was 
afterwards laid upon the table of the House of Commons, was submitted to 
the Cabinet. For my own part, I never approved it. I thought it open to 
the gravest objection. But, my Lords, I was induced to consent to it being 
introduced into Parliament by this one consideration—I knew that 
the Government was on the eve of falling, and it so hap- 
that at that time the principal attacks made upon it were | 

irected against the particular | tl with which I was intrusted. 
I did not think that it would be honourable towards my colleagues. 
orright towards myself, that at such a moment I should appear to run 
‘away from the post which I held ; and being persuaded that the bill had not 
the remotest chance of passing—having stated that to the Cabinet before it 
was brought in, I undoubtedly acquiesced in its introduction. My Lords, I | 
freely acknowledge that I made a grievous mistake. Although my antici- | 
tions, both as to the fall of the Government and the utter failure of that 
ill—which I will say unreservedly deserved to fail—were fulfilled, I con- 
fess‘I had not sufficiently weighed the importance of having a measure of 
reform recommended by the Crown to the attention of Parliament, or of 
having a Government responsible for the introduction of such a measure. 
I frankly admit that I was greatly to blame for allowing any consideration 
of any other kind to induce me to waive my objections to that measure and 
become a party to it. My Lords, Iam afraid that, in the present state of 
ublic affairs, there is no public man on either side of this sete who can 
onestly acquit himself of having ever committed mistakes with regard to 
this important subject. I believe we have all been more or less to blame ; 
but I think the time has come when, without reference to any feeling of 
reluctance to acknowledge past errors, or, indeed, any personal feeling 
come we ought to deal with this grave question as the public interests | 

mand. 

Lord Grey contrasted the circumstances of the present time and those 
of 1832, and contended that they were entirely different ; in the one case 
there was great public excitement, while at the present moment there 
was nothing in the public feeling to urge forward the measure before the 
House with undue haste. 

~ As to the sort of understanding of which the noble duke has spoken on 
Which this inquiry is to be conducted, I must profess my entire agreement 
with the noble earl opposite. Most undoubtedly 1 do not move for this 
committee with any intention of delaying the Bill. I believe we shall have 
time to obtain the information we require before we are called upon to con- | 
sider the details of the Bill now before the other House of Parliament; but 
if the Bill comes before us earlier than Lat present suppose, or if the inquiry 
should prove wider and lead us further—and I see important information 
bearing on the Bill likely to be clicited—I utterly repudiate the idea that 
~ to ae the Bill forward without waiting for information.” 

otion agreed to. 


Tus Rerorw Bix. 

Mr. Massry has given notice that, after the second reading of the 
Reform Bill, he will move that it shall be referred to a Sclect Com- 
mittee. 

Forrren Pouicy. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply on Thursday Mr. 
Housman put a variety of questions to Lord John Russell, and called at- 
tention to the state of our foreign relations generally. 

_ The points in reference to which he requested information were thess 

first, whether the last despatch of M. Thouvenel had been replied to, and if 
it would be consistent with the public interests to lay a copy of it on the 
table; next, whether the question of the annexation of Savoy was left where 

- Thouvenel’s despatch had placed it, and whether the Government were 
content to regard it as a scttled question ; and lastly, what was the principle 
on which our policy was to be conducted with regard to those treaty obli- 
gations which we had incurred in the general interests, and for the common 
safety of Europe. fle demanded an explanation upon the several 
questions, that Parliament, the cow , and all Europ * might know 
Whether they were to assume that the essions of France in Savoy and 
Switzerland were mere accidental and exceptional oecurrences, the adjust- 
ment of which would be followed by the reéstablishment of peace, security, 
and confidence, or whether these acts were to be taken as indications of the 
deliberate policy of France, of which the consequence must be the harassing 
and unsettling of the other powers, and the destruction of the treaties of 
1815. The aim of these treaties was to confine France within her own 
limits, and to guard Europe against the danger which was perpetually 
arising from the restlessness of French ambition. Unti! ition of 
Savoy was accomplished, that principle had never violated, 
amd it was this principle of a limited France, with a frontier de- 
fined by the unanimous judgment of Europe, that was now for the first time 
assailed and overridden by the Emperor of the French. In this state of 
things, he thought that ‘a protest by England against the priaciple that 

- alle r states had the right to make cessions of territory without bringing 
“on ete of 1815 under the notice of the great Pow: rs which were purtie: 
» them, would be of the utmost serviec. The position of the minor Ger- 
man eaten was analogous to that of Central Italy, and the case of Savoy 
would be used as a precedent for following a similar policy in Germany. 
He warned the House aguinst the ¢ msequenccs of allow ra t military 












the annex 


been 


| more decided line of poliey, with the view of taking the management of 


| dispose of the arrears 


Power like France to absorb her frontier states; for assuredly, if she were 
permitted to do so, she would by degrees humble the continental Powers, 
until England would be left alone, if not at the mercy of France, at all 
events, in a position in which she would find it extremely difficult to assert 
her title to be considered the foremost Power of Europe. 

Mr. Durr gave it as his opinion that England was not adequately re- 
presented at Paris in the present critical conjuncture. Lord Cowley had 
been too long within the influence of the Parisian atmosphere. The 
noble Lord had been there eight years, which was quite long enough, 
and his diplomatic performances abundantly proved that he was not 
strong enough for the place. 

Lord Joun Russexs. did not quite understand with what purpose Mr. 
Horsman had brought the subject again before the House. The privi- 
lege of addressing the House in the tone assumed by that right honour- 
able gentleman was accompanied by a responsibility which he had not 
sufficiently weighed. He seemed to think that Chablais and Faucigny 
were a part of the Swiss territory, and that French Government were 
about to invade or take possession of it, contrary to the rights of the 
Federation ; but, whatever were the dangers that had to be encountered, 
that at least was not the present situation of affairs. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment had made no secret of its opinion that such a tranfer of terri- 
tory would be injurious to the interests of Europe, and be a disturbance 
of the settlement of 1815; but they were not entitled to say to the King 
of Sardinia that he should not cede his territory to the Emperor of the 
French, or to the latter that he should not accept it. This was the opinion 
of the Russian Government, who had stated that it was a matter that en- 
tirely concerned the two Sovereigns. In fact, he had not been able to aseer- 
tain that any of the Powers of Europe had said even so much as Eng- 
land upon the subject. The question now at issue was how to maintain 
the neutrality of the ceded territory in the sense in which the Great 
Powers wished to establish it, and France had consented to submit that 
point to the decision of a Conference. Mr. Horsman appeared to think 
that this country was the slave of France, and too cowardly to stand by 
their friends; but if that were so, he should have declared for some 

‘ 
affairs out of hands which had allowed Great Britain to become a byword 
among the Powers of Europe. With regard to the reply of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to M. Thouvenel’s last despatch, they hod not re- 
ceived any rejoinder, as M. Thouvenel had contented himself by saying 
that the reply did not amount to a protest. In conclusion, Lord John 
Russell emphatically denied that in these negotiations her Majesty's 
Ministers had been unmindful of the honour and dignity of the country, 

Lord Pautmersron defended our Ambassador at Paris from the impu- 
tations cast upon him by Mr. Duff, and asserted that her Majesty had 
no more judicious or efficient public servant than Lord Cowley. 

Mr. Kinciaxe agreed generally with all that had fallen from Mr 
Horsman, but objected to a protest, on the ground that it was an indication 
rather of weakness than of strength, and exposed the machinery employ 
to induce the Nizzards to vote for France. 

Tur Divorce Court. 

The Lorp ‘Cuancettor moved the second reading of the Divore: 
Court Bill, intended to improve the procedure of that court. This court 
was at first experimental. The judges were the Lord Chancellor, th 
three chiefs of the common law courts, and the senior puisne judge, with 
the Judge-Ordinary. It was enacted by the Bill establishing the court 
that, as regards a very considerable portion of the business, the Judge- 
Ordinary, sitting by himself, should have power to do all that could lx 
done by that tribunal ; but there were several matters that were reserved 
for what was called the full court, consisting of three members—the 
Judge-Ordinary and two common law judges to assist him. ‘There was 
great difficulty in obtaining this full court, the judges being so much 
occupied with the increased business in their own courts and at cham- 
bers, going circuit, and attending that Touse; and, to meet this diffi- 
culty, it was enacted that all the judges of the common law courts shorld 
be competent to act as justices of this tribunal, the number being thus 
raised to seventeen. But still that was found an inadequat 
ment. All the business that could be done by the Judge-Ordinary sit- 
ting alone was speedily and satisfactorily disposed of, but that which re- 
quired the attendance of three judges had fallen most lamentably inte 
arrear, Without the greatest inconvenience, and interfering with th: 
administration of justice in other courts, it was found impossible to ob- 
tain the attendance of two common law judges to sit along with the 
Judge-Ordinary in full court, it was, therefore, suggested by Lord 
Lyndhurst that the proper course would be to enable the Judge-Ordinary 
to do all that might be done subject to an appeal, with authority 
times to call in another judge, or two other judges, and leaving it to h 
discretion when that should be done, Lord Campbell adopted that sug- 
gestion, and it is the principal matter contained in the bill. 

Lord St. Leona iid there were strong objections to the measure, 
on the ground that the decisions of a single judge would not carry the 
weight of a full court, but he would not oppose the second reading. 

Lord Lynpuvxst showed that the arrears could not be worked off un- 
less the powers of the Court are intrusted to a single judge. In twe 
years and a half, 117 cases of divorce, & vinculo, have been disposed of, 
while 232 remain to be heard. At this rate, it would take four years to 
alone. As toa single judge, trials for crim. con., 
and suits for divorce, 4 mensa et thoro, formerly took place before a 
while in the Equity Courts, the Master of the Rolls and 
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single Judge 
single Judge ; 


the Vice-Chanecllor sit separately. Why, therefore, not trust the judge 
of the Divorce Court to sit alone in deciding cases that come before hi 
No doubt collusion should be guarded against, but how are thre¢ dge 





sitting in a court more competent for the purpose than a single judg 
On every ground, he hoped the bill would be read a second tiny 

Lord Cranwourn supported the bill, aud Lord RepyespaLe urged 
objections to divorce in general, 

The bill was read a cond time. 

Tur Navy Estrmares, 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply on the Navy Esti- 
mates, Sir Cuartes Narren complained of the unsatiefactory state of tl 
Navy. The Channel Fleet is indifferently manned. There is a want of 
petty officers, who are the bockbone of the Navy, and of midshipmen 
No encouragement has been given to the lower class of officers to rise ir 
the Navy, and even the grant of a pension to the widows of warrant offi- 
cers 1 ina shabby way. There have been mutinies, extendi: 
even tot nes, { strict and severe measures should be adopted 
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Why has the bounty been cut down when the fleet is not manned? Then 
the petty officers can be disrated at the pleasure of the captain, but they 
should be tried by courtsmartial. Sailors also should not be flogged 
without trial. He complained of the obstacles in the way of men get- 
ting leave ; objected to the use of the blockships ; declared that the num- 
bers of the coastguard had been overrated, and that the coast volunteers 
cannot be relied on. 

Sir Joun Exrpurinstone then called attention to the case of post-cap- 
tains on the reserved list, who, he contended, are deprived, by regula- 
tions, of pay and privileges that are then due. Mr. Lrypsay admitted 
the hardship, but dwelt upon the cost of half-pay (690,000/. a year) and 
the cost of pensions and allowances (448,000/. a year.) Mr. Lindsay ob- 
jects to the increase of midshipmen, and proposes to give officers of the 
mercantile navy a status as officers of reserve, and to make petty officers 
act as midshipmen. He complained of the enormous expenditure, point- 
ed out that savings could be made in the construction of ships and the 
purchase of material, and he advocated a searching inquiry. Sir Mr- 
CHAEL Srymour backed up the claims of Sir J. Elphinstone on behalf of 
the captains on the reserved list. Sir Joun Pakrnoron said the claim 
was not without foundation, and he recommended the Admiralty to take 
a generous view of the matter. Sir Francis Bartne, who drew up the 
order on whichthe claims were founded, said it was never intended to 
bear the construction put upon it, and that this order gave the officers 
“* promotion and nothing else.” 

fr. Heniey diverted attention from this point by an able examination 
of the report and evidence of the Dockyard Commissioners, showing that 
there was not only heavy cost, but that bad, unseasoned material has 
been used in the construction of ships of war, because precautions had 
not been taken to have a sufficient store on hand. Scamping in ma- 
terial, he said, is much worse than scamping labour. Scamping on la- 
bour is more easily seen and remedied if discovered; but scamping in 
timber used in shipbuilding is most destructive. That the store of sea- 
soned timber was insufficient is a grave charge—a censure on the Ad- 
miralty. Yet six superintendents, the Comptroller of the Navy, and the 
Storekeeper did not notice the charge. Mr. Henley made good his state- 
ment by quoting extensively from the evidence. The First Lord, he 
said, secmed to consider a store, 60,000 loads, sufficient, but Mr. Henley 
declared that it is insufficient to meet the ordinary demands of the ser- 
vice, and keep up a store of seasoned timber. He did not desire to 
blame any particular Board, but to show that the store of timber has not 
been maintained in quantities sufficient to meet the demands of a steam 
navy. 

Mr. Witttams complained of the waste in the naval departments. 
Sir H. Lerxe defended flogging. Mr. Bentinck contended that our 
new financial policy would cripple our resources and render national de- 
fence impossible. 

After this long prelude, the Speaker left the chair, and the House 
going into committee on the Navy Estimates, went steadily to work, and 
discussed the votes in detail for the remainder of the sitting. Lord 
Crarence Pacer then proposed to answer the speakers in the debate, 
but several Members declared that proposal unprecedented, and instead of 
a connected statement, the Secretary of the Admiralty was obliged to 
confine himself to the questions raised by the votes. The vote respect- 
ing timber did not come on for discussion before the chairman reported 
progress after midnight. 

Lord Crarence Pacer on Thursday replied to Sir Charles Napier 
and Mr. Henley. The former he represented as encouraging a spirit of 
discontent in the men by representing that they have too much drill 
and too little leave, whereas they have on an average only two hours’ 
drill daily, and more leave than men ever had before. It cannot be 
expected that a fleet so suddenly created, and wanting petty officers, 
could immediately be raised to a high state of discipline. To Mr. 
Henley he said that his attack on the subject of timber in store was 
really directed against Sir John Pakington, who only took money enough 
to keep up a two years’ stock. The fact is, however, that a supply for 
two years is enough, as the foreign timber used does not require so much 
seasoning as British oak. Although we shall consume 60,000 loads this 
year—all our stock—means have been taken to purchase in addition 
enough timber for two years. 

The House went into committee on the Navy Estimates, and agreed to 
a great many votes. 

Tue Wepnespay Sirrinc. 

Three bills, brought in by private Members, were discussed and 

advanced a stage at the sitting of the Ilouse of Commons on Wednes- 


day. 

ir. Cottier moved the second reading of the Conveyance of Voters 
Bill. At present, it is lawful to provide conveyances for voters, but not 
lawful to pay their travelling expenses. Now, the House must either al- 
low, or prohibit the payment of travelling expenses. The bill prohibits 
that payment. At the same time, it provides for the multiplication 
of polling places. The present system increases the power of the 
purse, and will throw the representation of counties into the hands of 
manufacturing millionaires. 

Mr. Newpecatr, remarking that the bill would disfranchise a large 
number of valuable voters in counties, moved that it be read a second 
time that day six months, 

Sir Grorce Lewis, dwelling on the difficulties of the question, re- 
minded the House that a Committee is sitting to inquire into corrupt 
practices at elections, and that the abuse dealt with by Mr. Collier, was 
only a of the subject. As regards boroughs, Sir George agreed with 
Mr. Collier, but not as regards counties. Nevertheless, he thought that 
a prohibition could easily be evaded, and rendered inoperative. The best 
way would be either to read the bill a second time, and refer it 
to the committee, or adjourn the debate until the committee has pre- 
sented its report. 

Mr. Hen.ey supporting the latter suggestion, Mr. NewprGare with- 
drew his amendment. The debate went on, and in the course of it, Lord 
Harry Vane pointed to voting papers as the true remedy of the evil. 
There was a strong fecling in favour of the second reading, but on a di- 
vision, the debate was adjourned by 94 to 81. 

Mr. Murray next moved the second reading of the Attorneys and 
Solicitors Bill. He explained that Mr. Locke had brought in a bill on 
the same subject, which had reached the House of Lords, but it did not 
include clauses contained in a bill which had passed through the Upper 





House last session. It was, therefore, thought desirable that a new bill 
should be brought in :— 

The object of the bill is to increase the respectability and educational 
qualifications of attorneys, solicitors, &c. The bill enables persons who 
have taken degrees at certain universities to be admitted as attorneys or 
solicitors after three years’ service as articled clerks and after an examing- 
tion. In like manner, barristers, after leaving the bar and undergoing exa. 
mination, might be admitted as attorneys and solicitors at the end of. three 
years’ service. One of the clauses provided that persons, having been bon 
fide managing clerks to attorneys or solicitors for ten years, might be ad- 
mitted after three years’ service. There were other clauses relating to the 
nature of the examination to be carried on, and likewise certain clauses 
which were proposed to be inserted in Committee, having reference to the 
fees for the registrar’s certificates. The bill repealed the provision of the 
existing law, which disqualified attorneys from being magistrates, but pro- 
vided, at the same time, that no person should be a justice of the peace for 
any county where he carried on his practice. 

Strong objections to the measure were urged by Mr. Knicurt, Mr, 
Joun Locker, Mr. Epwin James, Mr. Osporne, and Mr. Lowe, Under 
pretence, it was said, of improving the educational status of attorne 
the Incorporated Law Society, the real authors of this bill, ask the 
House to empower them to tax the whole body of attorneys and soli- 
citors. They absolutely sought power to tax every solicitor, who alread 
paid 12 guineas a-year for his certificate, an additional sum of ds., whic 
would yield them a revenue of about 5000/. a-year, for the application 
of which they would be responsible to nobody. The society may occa- 
sionally be instrumental in bringing delinquent members of the profes- 
sion to justice, but there is nothing in that or any other way which it is 
incumbent on them to do ; and therefore it would be monstrous to give 
them such an irresponsible power of taxation. The clause which pre- 
cludes an attorney from acting as a Magistrate for a county in which he 
practices may be easily evaded, and, that being so, it would be fatal to 
the administration of justice if attorneys were to be allowed to sit side 
by side on the bench with their clients, over whose property and interests 
they had often considerable power. Again, a more monstrous proposition 
was never made than that which gives attorneys a statutable lien for 
costs over any property which they might recover or “preserve” for a 
client in any suit before a judicial tribunal, seeing that an attorney has 
already a lien for costs on every deed and document in his possession 
belonging to a client. The tyranny implied in the proposition is further 
aggravated by the 19th clause, which provided that the amount of an 
attorney’s bill certified on taxation was to carry interest if not paid 
within three months, 

Mr. Knicur moved that the bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Mr. Bovii1 defended the bill. Objections were taken to the regis- 
tration-fee of 5s. The Incorporated Law Society were registrars by law, 
but they had not the means of making this registration. The council of 
this society were gentlemen of eminence in their profession, who gave 
their time and services without pay or remuneration for the interests of 
the profession, while they at the same time conferred a great advantage 
on the public at large. For himself, he should be prepared to recom- 
mend that funds, if necessary, should be placed at the disposal of the 
Incorporated Law Society, for the purpose of enabling it to purge the 
profession of its unworthy Members. At present, the Incorporated Law 
Society could not take the steps which the interests of the public required 
for want of funds. When it was remembered that the Stamp-duty 
amounted to 120/., no attorney would grudge the payment of a regis- 
tration-fee of 5s. The Bill then dealt with the costs of solicitors, which 
ought also to form part of a Bill embracing the general interests of the 
legal profession. 

Several Members stated that the Committee would be the proper place 
to deal with the clauses objected to, and on a division, the bill was read 
a second time by 191 to 29. 

Mr. Duncomne next pressed his Jews’ Act Amendment Bill to a second 
reading. Mr. Newprcare contending that it broke through the agree- 
ment come to by both Houses of Parliament two years ago, moved that 
it should be read a second time that day six months. Mr. Spvoner se- 
conded the amendment, and it was supported by Mr. Knicuriey and 
Mr. Heniry. But on a division, after a brief debate, the amendment 
was negatived by 117 to 75, and the bill was read a sceond time. 


Sm Joun Barnarp’s Act Repeat Brix. This bill, which repeals the 
law rendering time bargains illegal, came on for the second reading after 
midnight on Thursday. Mr. BeNTINcK at once moved the adjournment of 
thedebate. Negatived by 156 to 67. Mr. Bovit. then moved that the 
House should adjourn. Tegetivet by 153 to 60. The obstructives still re- 
solute, another moved the adjournment ofthe debate. Sir Joun TRELAWNY 
shrewdly remarked that these interruptions were intended to prevent his 
Church-rates bill from coming on. The obstructives were indignant at the 
imputation, but they persisted, and the debate was adjourned. 

Cuvren-Rates. On the motion for the third reading of the Church- 
Rate Abolition Bill, the Opposition renewed its obstructive tactics. Lord 
Joun MANNERS moved the adjournment of the debate. Negatived by 131 
to 76. Mr. LyGon moved the adjournment of the House. Negatived by 
124 to 73. Mr. Hume moved the adjournment of the debate. Here Sir John 
gave in, 





Che Cuonrt. 


Tur Queen remained at Windsor Castle until Thursday, when her 
Majesty returned to Buckingham Palace, privately, having on that day 
put on mourning for the Prince of Hohenlohe Languebourg. 





Some changes have been made in the dates of Court arrangements. 

The Queen’s Levee will take place on Tuesday, the 24th inst., instead of 
Saturday, the 21st instant. 

The Drawingroom will be held as already announced on Saturday, the 
28th inst. Court mourning will be worn on these occasions. 

The Child’s Ball will be postponed from Tuesday, the Ist of May, to 
Friday, the 11th of May; the Concert from Friday, the 4th of May, to 
Wednesday, the 9th of May ; and the State Ball from Wednesday, the 9th 
of May, to Wednesday, the 16th of May. 


Che Metropolis. 


A deputation from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce had an in- 
terview with Mr. Cobden at the Board of Trade on Tuesday, anent the 
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a 
French treaty. The deputation strongly urged upon Mr. Cobden the 
ropriety of ad valorem duties being adopted under the treaty as being 
liable to objection, and pointed out from samples of various cloths, 
mixed and plain, the great difficulty of any valuation being applied to 
these commodities specifically. Mr. Cobden stated that he would only 
be too glad, if he could, to induce the French Government to adopt the 
ad valorem duties, but as he feared that would not be possible, he begged 
the Chamber of Commerce to afford him such information as would faci- 
litate the grouping of various descriptions of cloth, &c., with a view to 





carrv out the specific duties, should his efforts to obtain the adoption of | 
| ternally the most philanthropic aspect, were calculated to — in favour 
A deputation from Bristol waited upon Lord John Russell, on Tues- | of the interests which they represented in future times. 


the ad valorem duties fail. 


day, to prefer a claim to an additional Member. They drew a contrast 
between Bristol and Leeds, and asked for the Member it is proposed to 
bestow upon Leeds. They produced these curious statistics :— 

Now it appeared that in 1851, the eee of Bristol was 137,328, and 
that of Leeds 172,270; and the num er of houses inhabited was, Bristol, 
20,873, and Leeds, 36,165; but while in 1857 the property assessed for pro- 
perty and income-tax in Bristol amounted to 118,396/., that in Leeds only 
reached 96,936/., being about 22,000/. in favour of Bristol. There were 
other things, however, which showed Bristol to be in advance of Leeds. 
Take, for instance, the number of letters delivered. At the date of the last 
return, Bristol showed 8,334,000 as against 5,075,000 in Leeds, or 3} millions 
in favour of Bristol. For postal services, therefore, Bristol paid 31,947/., 
while Leeds only paid 24,206/, The voters at present were—Bristol, 12,929, 
and Leeds, 5945; and the proposed addition was Bristol, 4956, and Leeds, 
5979, so that the new constituencies would be Bristol, with 17,885 voters, 
only two members; Leeds, 11,924, three members. 

Lord John Russell said he had received many deputations, all of whom 
with a plentiful flow of statistics, claimed additional representation. All 
he could say was that their statements should receive due attention. 

Guildford sent a deputation to Lord John Russell on Wednesday, to 
beg that the borough might still return two members, but without effect. 


The Court of Aldermen was occupied on Tuesday with the grievances 
of the Shoeblack brigades. A memorial was presented, setting forth 
that non-society boys crowd round and interfere with society boys, take 
away their customers and stcal their brushes and blacking. The non- 
society boys are not subjected to discipline, and they certainly do mis- 


behave. The memorial prayed that the regular shoeblacks might be 
protected. In the debate which ensued on a motion to refer the memo- 


rial to a committee, it was admitted that a monopoly of the trade cannot 
be secured to the shoeblack brigade, but several aldermen thought that 
means might be taken to protect those boys who are subject to discipline. 
Motion agreed to. 


The Bishop of London in a letter to the laity of his diocese has 
called attention to the spiritual destitution in the metropolis. Among the 
2,500,000 inhabitants of London, he insists that a vast multitude must 
be beyond the reach of religious ordinances ; and admitting that much must 
be left to missionary effort, he proposes that the larger parishes (there are 
62 with populations above 15,000 and under 35,000) should be sub- 
divided, and that of course more churches should be built to be followed 
by more schools and local societies. The agency for the work to be done 
is the London Diocesan Church Building Society, which will receive the 
subscriptions of the faithful. 

A pastoral from Cardinal Wiseman was part heard in the Roman 
Catholic chapels of London on Sunday. ‘“ Part heard,” for the docu- 
ment was toc long for one reading. It was intended to support an ap- 
peal for money on behalf of the Pope, and consisted of a denunciation of 
those who have robbed the Papal Court of a portion of its temporal do- 
minion. The Cardinal is especially indignant that the Roman Catholic 
laity should have invited the Pope and his clergy to fly for refuge to the 
catacombs ; that advice, as he plaintively observes, being tendered with 
“an evident understanding that not a privilege, not a right, not a com- 


fort of their own is to be touched, the honour of loss and of tribulation 


to belong exclusively to the hierarchy and its chief head!” 


Ata meeting, on Wednesday, of the friends of the Malta Protestant 
College, an institution intended to promote the education of the natives 
of Turkey, Lord Stratford de Redclitfe, who moved a resolution declaring 
the College adapted to promote the end in view, made some interesting 
remarks on Turkey. 

The Turkish empire, after having filled the world with the glory of its 
arms and the fear of its further extension, so as to spread a very inferior 
civilization over the Western and Northern countries of Europe, to the 
great disadvantage, and perhaps even the destruction, of their religion, had, 
in consequence of its vicious administration and its false system of religion, 
fallen into a state of weakness and decay which demanded their sympathy, 
and as far as it could be rendered, required their assistance. There was a 
wish for amendment on the part both of the government and of the people ; 
there was a hungering and a thirsting on the part of many for a righter 
and purer form of religion; even the Turk himself, with all his fanaticism 
and all his religious bigotry, had begun to open his eyes to the superiority 
of Christianity ; and by applying their efforts to the affording him the 
means of satisfying his when and supplying his wants, they might obtain 
the great satisfaction of having contributed to the accomplishment of the 
highest and noblest objects of humanity. (Cheers.) Malta, where the col- 
lege whose claims he was advocating was established, not only possessed the 
advantage of position in relation to surrounding countries, but was also on 
the highway to India, that country with which they had so many ties of in- 
terest, to which all their dearest’ and warmest sympathies had lately been 
directed, and he would add, where the glory of having rescued their country- 
men from the peril to which they were all exposed, was largely shared by 
one whom they had the pleasure of seeing among them on that occasion. 

cers.) The institution had had great difficulties to contend with, but, 
notwithstanding these, it had manifested a power and produced an effect 
which more than justified the hopes of those who took part inits for- 

mation. They were not without competitors in the Turkish field. 
Other countries had, perhaps, shown a deeper sense than they had 
done of the importance of the interests which were at stake in the 
Russia had, as they all knew, long exerted herself there for 

the purpose of establishing churches’ and schools, and spreading the 
knowledge and practice of le imperfect form of Christianity. Among 
those who formed part of the original possessors of the country, the Ar- 
a pe catholics, assisted by one of the most powerful nations of Europe, 
th | exhibited equal activity in spreading institutions useful according to 
eir point of view, and not without utility in a general point of view, in 
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various parts of the Turkish empire. They had honoured themselves by the 
exertions which they had made according to their own views, and had pro- 
duced a very considerable effect. But we might perhaps be allowed to look 
a little at the motives which in part stimulated their efforts. We should 
not expose ourselves to any special blame if, looking back at the history and 
the circumstances of later periods, we said that policy entered largely into 
the object of their exertions ; that they probably foresaw a time when the 
weakness of the Turkish empire would have reached such a point that they 
might increase their power and extend their dominions at the expense of 
that decaying empire; and it was not uncharitable to suppose that their 
statesmen were not blind to the effect which their exertions, bearing ex- 





Sut this country, 
he believed, looked for nothing of that kind. It looked forward to no con- 
quests but those of humanity—its only object, so far as he knew anything 
about the matter, was to improve the administration of Turkey for the bene- 


| fit of those, whether Christians or Mahomedans, who were under the Tur- 





kish sceptre, and to extend that superior civilization which prevailed in this 
partof the world. If we had any interest of our own, it was simply the le- 
gitimate interest of commerce, which, in promoting the prosperity of each 
individual nation, increased the prosperityof all in a link of common depen- 
dence, (Chee rs.) 

Sir John Lawrence, the Lord Mayor, Lord Shaftesbury and Mr, H. 
Kinnaird took part in the proceedings, and it was determined to raise a 
special fund of 10,0002, to increase the number of free oriental students. 

The anniversary festival of the British Orphan Asylum took place 
on Wednesday at the London Tavern, the Marquis of Bristol in the chair, 
This is one of those useful institutions which have so legitimate a claim 
upon the support of the public. 


Dr. Twiss, the Judge of the Consistory Court, delivered judgment on 
Tuesday in the ease of the Reverend Bryan King versus Robert Rosier, Dr. 
Twiss said :—‘* This is a suit for brawling ina church, instituted by the 
rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, in the diocese of London, against Mr. 
Rosicr, a parishioner of that parish. The defendant is charged with brawl- 
ing and chiding in the church of St. George’s-in-the-East, on Sunday the 
14th of August, and Sunday the 6th of November, 1859, The proceeding is in- 
stituted under the general ecclesiastical law, but the charge is laid in the 
words which were adopted by the Legislature in the statute 5th and 6th 
Edward VI., chap. 4, entitled ‘An Act against quarrelling and fighting in 
churches and churchyards.’ By that statute it is enacted that ‘ if any per- 
son shall by words only quarrel, chide, or brawl in any church or church- 
yard, it shall be lawful for the ordinary of the place where the same shall 

« done, and proved by two lawful witnesses, to suspend any person so 
ofiending,—if he be a layman, from the entrance of the church, and if he be 
a clerk, from the ministration of his office for so long as the said ordinary 
shall think meet and convenient, according to the fault.’ The statute enacts 
severe penalties against any person who shall smite or lay violent hands upon 
another in any church or churchyard. The purpose of this statute was to 
repress the disturbances which, in the early period of the Reformation of 
the Church of England were too apt to break out in places consecrated to 
the solemn offices of Divine worship between the more ardent supporters of 
the Reformed order of Divine service and the equally zealous adherents to 
the Latin ritual. It had in later times been applied to repress quarrels 
and offences violating the sanctity of places set apart from profane uses, and 
dedicated to the service of Almighty God. The jurisdiction exercised by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts did not, however, depend on the statute, as it was 
passed for the purpose of aiding, not creating the jurisdiction of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, and the offence of brawling in a consecrated place subsisted 
by the common law long before the statute was enacted. The object of the 
general law as well as of the statute was evidently to protect the sanctity of 
places set apart for the worship of the Supreme Being, and for the repose 
of the dead, in which nothing but religious reverence and Christian good 
will ought to prevail, and to prevent them from being converted with im- 
punity into scenes where human passion vented itself either in words of 
malice or acts of violence. Dr, Twiss reviewed the evidence in 4 oo of 
the first charge, in which Mr. Rosier was accused of shouting ‘ in a brawl- 
ing, chiding, and irreverent manner,’ on the oceasion of the officiating mi- 
nister having fainted, at the afternoon service of the 14th of August last,— 
‘It isa judgment of God upon him’ ; ‘God has struck him dead’ ; * Down 
with Bryan King!’ ; and was of opinion that it was not proven. The learn- 
ed judge remarked, in reference to the statement of one of the witnesses, 
Captain Hall, a non-parishioner, that he went to the church on the 14th of 
August last to assist in keeping order, that that duty did not devolve 
on the rector or minister of the church. The minister is respon- 
sible for the performance of Divine service, and the churchwardens 
and their assistants are authorized by law to keep order, and the 
rector not having a concurrent authority with the churchwardens 
cannot devolve upon strangers an authority which he does not possess 
himself. The interference of strangers with the congregation was liable 
to promote that disorder which it might be their intention to pre- 
vent. A stranger who interfered without lawful authority, and laid violent 
hands upon any other person in the church, was liable, on complaint being 
made to the Ecclesiastical Court, to imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
six months. The learned judge then went over the evidence in support of 
and against the second charge, which was that, on Sunday, the 6th of No- 
vember last, immediately upon the afternoon service being concluded, and 
before the congregation had dispersed, Mr. Rosier approached Captain Hall, 
and, pointing at him, said in an irreverent and brawling tone and manner, 
‘This thing calls himself a captain; he is a disgrace to the Army; he isa 
greasy swell,’ and that he also said to a member of the congregation, in a 
brawling manner, that Captain Hall ‘ is the man who is going to swear that 
I spit upon him in Wellelose Square.’ The Judge held that the second charge 
was proved. The Court, therefore, admonished Mr. Rosier to refrain from 
brawling, quarrelling, and chiding in the parish church of St. George’s-in- 
the-East, and condemned him in the sum of 10/. nomine expensarum. 

A Mr. John Lewis parted from a friend near All Souls Church, Langham 
Place, at a quarter past eleven at night, to walk to his home in Arlington 
Street, Camden Town. The distance is about a mile. He did not arrive 
until twenty minutes to one. Entering with his own latch-key, he com- 
plained of ijlness, lay down, and died. A post-mortem examination showed 
that he had been dosed with morphia, and subjected to personal violence. 
He had been robbed of a large sum of money. Coroner’s Jury has found 
a verdict of wilful murder against some person or persons unknown. 


George Briggs has been committed for trial by the Lambeth Magistrate 
on a charge of assaulting with intent to murder, Robert Styles. The wife 
of Briggs did ironing for Mrs, Styles. Briggs thought she was too intimate 
with Styles himself, and going to his house, beat him severely with a poker, 
declaring he would murder him, and knocking down and age ve | on his 
wife. Meeting Styles on his way to a doctor, Briggs again assailed him, 
and put his existence in peril. It appeared there was not the slightest 
foundation for the ruffian’s suspicions. 
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Provincial. 


The Essex Conservatives dined together at Maldon at the close of last 
week, and made what is called a demonstration. The principal speakers 
were Mr. Du Cane and Mr. Peacocke. Mr. Du Cane’s speech was re- 
markable for the vehemence of its hostility to the present Government. 
He accused Lord John Russell of having been either wilfully blind or 
dishonest in the matter of the annexation of Savoy ; he described Whig 
Governments as never promising anything without trying how not to do 
it, and Conservative Governments as always honestly trying to do what 
they promise ; and he showed great antagonism tothe Reform Bill. Mr. 
Peacocke who spoke before Mr. Du Cane made this confession. He said 
it was the proud boast of the Conservative party at the last election that 
they returned as representatives of their opinions 300 members to the 
House of Commons ; but he believed that at present the principle of co- 
hesion did not extend to more than one-half, or at all events two-thirds, 
of the members of that large body. Some parties objected to different 
members of the late Government; while others objected to their policy. 





| 
| 
| 


*a democratic, or what is meant to be a revolutionary direction. Quite the 
reverse; I believe the experiment is perfectly safe, and that the institutions 
of the country will stand all the stronger if that Bill be adopted. I think 
this is quite clear, that, keeping other things of course safe, it isa 
great advantage to have an infusion of the working classes into the el 
body, because, if things do come when there is discontent—for bad times 
must come sooner or later—it is infinitely better to have the men who haye 
influence with this large and important class of the community with a share 
in the electoral privilege than to build up a wall between them and the 
upper classes.” (Cheers.) He advanced good reasons for the absence of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the people, the chief being that the Reform Bill of 
1832 had brought about a cooler habit of dealing with public affairs, 

The meeting also passed a resolution in favour of more Members for 
Scotland, and a 40s. franchise in counties. 

The Justices of the Peace for the county of Lanark have held a meeting 
at Hamilton, Lord Belhaven in the chair, and have advanced by peti- 
tion, a claim toa third Member for the county, on the ground of its 


‘vast population, great wealth, and the taxation it pays. 


Mr. Du Cane took up the remark, but promised on behalf of his party | 


that it will unite at least in one point—opposition to the Reform Bill. 
Mr. Osborne visited his Liskeard constituents last week, at a public 
meeting, and delivered a specch on the session and on polities generally. 
The most salient passage in his speech referred to his friend Mr. Bright. 
The advocates of reform have placed the question in a very false position. 
Mr. Osborne has a very high respect for Mr. Bright, who has done a great 
deal of good, and will do more, but he could not help thinking that he has 
in his nature a little of the disposition of that celebrated foreigner, the Be- 


nicia Roy-—(Great laughter)—and is always for flooring somebody. Mr. 
Osborne did not see the use of always denouncing the higher classes. He 


believed it was a very mischievous thing to denounce the aristocracy 
of this country in the manner they had been denounced, for he felt 
assured that, if ever there was an aristocracy that might be taken 
as useful to their country, it was the aristocracy of Great Britain. 


Every man might elevate himself, and become a member of that aris- | 


tocracy, and it shouid be remembered that the Howards, Russells, and 
Stanleys had been as forward in defence of their country’s liberties as the 
Browns, the Joneses, and the Robinsons. He did not desire to denounce 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, and he was as little inclined to denounce the 
aristocracy. He found members of the aristocracy serving as privates in 
that excellent force the Volunteer Corps, and he knew that if danger threat- 
ened the country they would be as ready as any other men to rise in her 
defence. Therefore, 4 should dissent from the line of conduct pursued by 
his excellent friend—for Mr. Bright was his friend; but from having that 
Benicia temperament, and being a most extraordinarily clever and straight 
hitter, he was too fond of pitching his hat into the Parliamentary prize- 
ring, and punishing his adversary in pugilistic fashion. (Great daughter.) 

Lord Stratheden, who as Mr. Campbell, represented Harwich, made 
a farewell speech to his constituents on Saturday. 

Both Mr. Osborne and Lord Stratheden denounce the Reform Bill, the 
first as “‘ clumsy,” the second as unhappy. 

At a meeting held in the Mayor’s parlour, Salford, a resolution was 
adopted, calling for an additional Member for that populous borough. 
Mr. Massey, its representative, Mr. Bazley and Mr. Turner, Members 
for Manchester, will support this demand in the House of Commons. 

One of those murders styled * peculiarly shocking’ oceurred at Birming- 
ham on Wednesday. Price, a shoemaker, courted a servant atan inn. She 
did not like him, and he determined to kill her. On Monday, he sought to 
do so, but was frustrated. He then had recourse to stratagem. He induced 
an old woman to say that the girl's sister wanted to see her. The poor 
creature came, and Price slew her, nearly cutting off her head. It was 
broad day ; persons arrived, the old woman found the murdered girl, and 
Powell, a baker, issuing from his shop, pursued and arrested the assassin. 

Corby, who murdered Miss Pulley, at Stamford, and robbed her house, 
has hung himsclf in gaol. A jury has returned a verdict of felo de se. 


| were to knowledge and to mental freedom. 


Mr. Gladstone was installed as Rector of the University of Edinburgh 
on Monday. Among those present were the Earl of Haddington, Lord 
Ardmillan, Lord Belhaven, Mr. Stirling of Keir, Sir David Brewster, the 
Lord Provost, Professor Christison, Professor Mansel, Dean Ramsa , 
and Lord Neaves. Some 200 ladies graced the galleries. Mr. Gladstone, 
upon whom a degree of Doctor of Laws had been conferred, was intro- 
duced to the Vice-Chancellor by Mr. David Hall. He then delivered his 
inaugural address. As reprinted in the daily journals, it occupies nearl 
four columns. In the main, it is an elaborate disquisition upon Uni- 
versities from their origin up to the present time, and an estimate of the 
great work they have performed in the progress of the world. Some 
passages will give the reader an idea of the whole :— 

“The older history of the Universities of Europe not only presents many 
features of the utmost interest, but upon the whole inspires satisfaction and 
challenges praise from the Smpantiel observer. I might detain you long 
upon the various kinds of good they did; and I might search long without 
discovering any characteristic evils to set down against it. What the castle 
was to the feudal baron, what the guild was to the infant middle class, they 
Nor was it only there that local 
éulture received local shelter, and enjoyed through them an immunity from 
the assaults of barbarism in its vicinity; they established, so to speak, a 
telegraph for the mind, and all the elements of intellectual culture scattered 
throughout Europe were brought by them into near communion. Without 
a visible head, or a coercive law, or a pevilous tendency to aggression, they 
did for the mind of man what the unity of the Roman Church aimed at 
doing for his soul. They did it by the strong sympathy of an inward life, 


| and by a common interest and impulse, almost from their nature incapable 


| tions, 


The long-expected combat between Tom Sayers, the champion, and | 


Heenan, an American bruiser, for 200/. a side and the champion’s belt, took 
»lace near Aldershot, on Tuesday. The party started from London Bridge 
y train at four inthe morning, but at Reigate they turned off towards 

Farnborough, and alighting there, crossed the fields, and formed a ring in 

Hampshire. Heenan, the American, is six feet two inches in height, broad- 


ehested and long-armed, and weighs thirteen stone. Sayers is five feet eight | 


inches high, uot broad-chested nor long-armed, and weighs ten stone ten 
pounds. Heenan fought with his back to the sun, and on the higher 
ground; Sayers having the disadvantage of facing the sun. For upwards of 


two hours, these men fought with varying fortune ; Heenan’s strength | 


telling fearfully in the contest. Both were severely punished, and for half 
the tight Sayers had only his left hand to make play with, the right having 
been rendered useless by a blow. We spare the reader the details. Towards 
the close, Heenan was nearly blinded, but he fought with great fury, and 
catching his enemy by the neck forced it on the ropes until the umpires 
interfered and cut them. The police finally made their appearance, and 
stopped the battle. Ina few minutes, Heenan who was still strong on his 
legs, became quite blind, so that there is reason to believe that had the 
battle gone on, he must have given in. It is astonishing that Sayers, with 
only one arm, should have maintained the fight so long. 

Mr. Wilkes, on the part of Heenan, has written to the Times, correcting 
some current misstatements, and declaring the wish of the challenger to 
fight again. The backers of Heenan refuse to regard it as a drawn battle, 
and insist that Sayers was beaten when the ropes were cut to save his life. 
They wish the contest to be considered as pending. 
ready to fight at once. 

Sayers visited the referee at the office of Be//’s Life on Wednesday. 
Heenan did not show. 





SCOTLAND. 

A meeting was held at Edinburgh, on Saturday, to petition in favour 
of the Reform Bills. The Lord Provost presided; Mr. Duncan M‘Laren 
and the Lord Advocate were the chief speakers; and there was but a 
faint note of opposition. Mr. M‘Laren proposed the resolution approving 
of the extension of the franchise contained in the clauses of the bills. The 
Lord Advocate spoke in support of this resolution. Showing that the 
Reform Bill of 1832 has made our old institutions stronger than ever, 
and rcmarking that all the new electors could not be of one mind, bent 
upon one object, he said :— 

**T am perfectly certain that it will not be so; and therefore I say at once 
that in extending the burgh suffrage to 6/., and the county sufirage to 107. 


Heenan is said to be | 





of being directed to perverse or dangerous ends, Indeed, it was not in their 
nature to supply the materials of any combination formidable to other so- 
cial powers acting each in its proper sphere, for they were on every side 
watched by jealous interests, and kept at onee in check and in activity by 
competition. ‘The monasteries for the Church, and the legal and medical 
professions with their special establishments of education, as they were 
matured in after times, prevented an undue ascendancy, while in these 
seats alone there was supplied that good preservative against excess and 
disorder that human knowledge was in them from the first regarded as 
a whole, and its various branches had, from their very neighbourhood, 
better definitions of their proper provinces, and of their mutual rela- 
In whatever light we view them, there was a completeness in the 
idea and work of Universities, in proportion as their proper development 
was attained, which may well excite our wonder. They aimed alike, as we 
have seen, at the preservation of all old learning, and at the appropriation 
of allnew. They bound themselves to prosecute alike those studies which 
fit men for the professions and the daily needs of life, and those which ter- 
minate upon man himself, whether by the investigation of truth or by the 
pursuit of refinement. They bore, and indeed they still bear, a character at 
once conservative and progressive. If not uniformly, yet in general, their 
influence tended to mitigate extreme opinions. The Papal power, for ex- 
ample, knew no more formidable curb than the great University of Paris, 
and in England it was the special privilege of Oxford to rear up many cen- 
turies ago very eminent men of the class who have been well described by a 
German writer as Reformers before the Reformation. I speak now of men 
of action ; but in both the Universities I have named—and they are, I think, 
the two placed by Huber at the head of all the Northern Universities—there 
were also reared many men of the first order in power of thought, who dis- 
cussed even the highest subjects with a freedom as well as a force much bee 
yond what has been tolerated in the Latin Church since the alarm and shock 
of the Reformation. Of all these the best-known name to modern ears 8 
Abelard; for it is associated with a romantic tale of passion, which some, 
and even some famous, writers have not thought it beneath them to degrade. 
Sut quite apart from the profound and sad interest, and the warning lessons 
of his history, he was a man that gave to the human mind one of those en- 
dvring impulses whose effects remain long after their source has been for- 
gotten, and influence the course of thought, and through thought of action, 
after many generations. Universities were, in truth, a great mediating 
power between the high and the low, between the old and the new, be- 
tween speculation and action, between authority and freedom... .- 
It is my privilege to be the first person who has ever thus ad- 
dressed you in the capacity of Rector. But without doubt your ears have 
caught the echo of those affectionate and weighty counsels which the most 
eminent men of the age have not thought it beneath them to address to the 
students of a sister Scottish University. Let me remind you how one of 
European fame, who is now your and my academical superior—how the 
great jurist, orator, philosopher, and legislator, who is our Chancellor—how 
Lord Brougham besought the youth of Glasgow, as I, in his words, wo 
more feebly, but not less earnestly pray you, ‘to believe how incomparably 
the present season is verily and indeed the most precious of your who 
lives,’ and how ‘every hour you squander here will,’ in other days, ‘rise 
up against you, and be paid for by years of bitter but unavailing regrets. 
Let me recall to you how another Lord Rector of Glasgow, whose name & 
cherished in every cottage of his country, and whose strong sagacity, vast 
range of experience, and cnergy of will were not one whit more eminem 
than the tenderness of his conscience and his ever wakeful and wearing 
sense of public duty—let me reeall to you how Sir Robert Peel, choosing 
from his quiver with a congenial forethought that shaft which was most 
likely to strike home, averred before the same academic audience, what ma 
as safely be declared to you, that ‘there is a presumption, amounting @- 
most to certainty, that if any one of you will determine to be eminent, 12 
whatever profession you may choose, and will act with unvary 
steadiness in pursuance of that determination, you will, if health 
strength be given to you, infallibly succeed.’ The mountain-tops of Scot- 
land beho.d on every side of them the witness, and many a one of what 
were once her morasses and her moorlands, now blossoming as the rose, 
carries on its face the proof that it is in man and not in his cireumstances 


I have not the slightest idea that we are taking a step in what may be called ! that the secret of his destiny resides. For most of you that destiny W 
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take its final bent towards evil or towards good, not from the information 


imbibe, but from the habits of mind, thought, and life that 
= shall aequire during your academical career... .. The faith- 
tr ent able teacher, says an old adage, is in loco parentis. His 


charge certainly resembles the mother's care in this, that, if he be devoted 

his you can measure neither the cost to him of the efforts which he 
makes, nor the debt of gratitude you owe him. The great poet of Italy— 
the profound and lofty 9Dante—had had for an instructor one whom, for a 
miserable vice, his poem places in the regions of the damned ; and yet this 
lord of song—this prophet of all the knowledge of his time—this master of 
every gift that can adorn the human mind—when in those dreary regions 
he sees the known image of his tutor, avows, in language of a magnificence 
all his own, that he cannot, even now, withhold his symyathy and sorrow 
from his unhappy teacher, for he recollects how, in the upper world, with a 
father’s tender care, that teacher had pointed to him the way by which man 
becomes immortal.” (Applause.) 


IRELAND. 


The Lord-Lieutenant left Dublin Castle for London, on Thursday 
week. Shortly afterwards, a Privy Council was held, when the Lord 
Chancellor and General Sir George Brown, G.C.B., Commander of the 
Forces, were sworn in as Lords Justices for the Government of Ireland 
during the absence of the Earl of Carlisle. 

At the sitting of the Court of Chancery, on Tuesday, Mr. Acheson 
Lyle, one of the Masters in Chancery, was sworn in as Lieutenant of the 
County and City of Londonderry, by Mr. Ralph Cusack, the Clerk of the 
Hanaper. 

In consequence of an invitation from the Board of Trade, Mr. William 
Ewart, jumior, Mayor of Belfast, Mr. John Mulholland, and Mr. Jona- 
than Richardson, M.P., left Belfast for London on Saturday last, to aid 





in arranging the details of the commercial treaty with France, as far as | 


the linen trade is concerned. 
The Church Education Socicty have held their annual meeting in 
Dublin, the Earl of Bandon in the chair. The report showed that the 





! 


Society has an income of 41,938/., aud the number of schools in con- | 


nexion with the Society is 1615. The most interesting proceeding at 
the meeting was a demonstration against the Primate, Dr. Beresford, for 
having suggested a compromise with the National Board. The Bishop 
of Cashel declared that the advice given by the Lord Primate was not 
only foolish but immoral. It involves a violation by a clergyman of his 
vows, and instead of recommending that the poor schools of the Society 
should be given over to the National Board, the Primate ought to have 
given a munificent contribution to the Society’s funds, and thereby en- 
abled them to carry on their poor schools. 

The Roman Catholic prelates have addressed an enormous letter to 
Mr. Cardwell, in reply to his answer to the famous pastoral on education 
tissued in November last. Insisting on the necessity of religious train- 


the power vested in patrons of excluding such instruction altogether ; 
that secular education requires to be associated with religion, that the 
or ae of separate religious instruction is not adhered to by the Board, 

t that combined religious instruction is attempted in the National 
school-books, which are compiled by Protestants for Roman Catholic 
use. 


It explains the Roman Catholic doctrine on the right of giving | 


religious instruction, and enforces that of the bishops to exclude anti- | 


Catholic books and teachers from schools, which latter right, it is con- 
tended, is aay ignored y the Board. The evil results and dangers 
arising from the change in the original constitution of the system are 


pointed out. The plan adopted by the Board is denominated a mockery | 


anda delusion. It is urged that training and other schools are objec- 
tionable as assuming the character of mixed boarding schools, and that 
model schools are not managed with a due regard to Roman Catholic 
interests. It contends that Government interference in education ought 
to be merely financial and inspectional, and concludes by setting forth 
the reasonableness of Roman Catholic demands for separate education. 





Foreign aud Colonial. 


Stattt.—The Monitew has published a deerce reducing the standard 
of height for recruits. 


the opposers of annexation. The Bishop issued a circular, in which he 
proclaimed it a duty to vote for France. 

The Empress of Russia, who is now staying at Nice, having been 
asked by Napoleon III. to select a guard of honour from the élite of his 
army, made choice of the Zouaves of the Guard. In consequence, 
companies of that regiment, forming a force of 360 strong, leit Paris for 
Nice by express-train. 

As to Savoy, after his journey in the North, M. Laity arrived on the 
17th, at Aix and Annecy, At the banquet given in the evening by the 
Governor of Annecy, a toast was drunk tothe Emperor and France. M. 
Laity appeared at the balcony of the Governor’s house, and read a de- 
spatch announcing that the Emperor and Empress will visit Savoy in 
May or June next. Several houses were illuminated. 

The IJonitew has reported a debate in the Legislative Body on a mo- 
tion to fix the contingent of 1860 at 100,000 men. The debate tuned on 
the Emperor's Italian policy, which was attacked by Viscount Le- 
mercier from an Ultramontanist, and by M. Jules Favre from a Demo- 
cratic point of view. M. Lemercier desired to fix the contingent at 
80,000, “ sufficient, if peace were certain.” M. Jules Favre described 
the policy of the Emperor as turnabout and contradictory. The only 
justification for the late war was that it was undertaken for the emanci- 
pation of Italy. That policy has been abandoned. 

«He would call upon the organs of Government for explanations, if they 
had any to give. He was well aware that the President of the Council of 
State, exalted as was his position, could only appear before the Corps Legis- 
latif as the organ of ideas not his own. Under constitutional Governments, 
Ministers might sometimes speak their own opinions, but it was not so with 
regard to the representatives of power at present. He trusted that what he 
had said might sink deep into the heart of Frenchmen, so that the nation 
might be alive to the fact that, in giving up its rights, it became the sport of 
every caprice.”” 

Baroche, President of the Council of State, made a singular 

speech .— 
, ** He taunted the Government of 1848, the members of which were amon: 

Favre's friends, with having done nothing for Italy, and insist 
upon the superiority of a régime based upon universal suilrage above all 
others. Explaining the policy of Villafranca, the President of the Council 
of State said that the Emperor saw in Europe more dangers and com: lica- 
tions than were generally known, special perils in Italy, and that not wish- 
ing to have the revolution for an auxiliary, he preferred to modify his pro- 
gramme, ‘at least ostensibly.’ Apologizing for the break down of the Em- 
peror’s promise, that Italy should be free from the Alps to the Adriatic, he 
said that words politically spoken were not inflexible, and that Govern- 
ments must not be tied down to them regardless of intervening cireum- 
stances. He contended, in conclusion, that the Emperor had honestly in- 
tended to preserve the temporal power of the Pope in its integrity, but 
that he was in no way responsible for the successful insurrection in the Ro- 
magnas, 

‘** Viscount Lemercier (interrupting) referred to the famous pamphlet, 7/e 


ussue ove! Of 1 | Pope and the Congress. 
ing in the National schools, the prelates contend that it is rendered in- | ‘ ( 
eficacious in them by being made the task of an hour, and complains cf 


““M. Baroche declined to recognize that pamphlet as an official docu- 
ment which he was bound to defend. He did not hesitate, however, to say 
that he entirely agreed with all that the pamphict said on the subject of the 
temporal power.” 

In answer to various questions, M. Baroche positively refused to say 
what might be the eventual course taken by the French Government in 
regard to Rome. The French army would not be withdrawn until the 
Holy Father felt sufficiently confident in his own forces to do without it. 
Ile would not say whether, under any circumstances, the Frengh Go- 
vernment would guarantee to the Pope any part of his possessions. 
Guarantees, he remarked, implied reciprocity, and if the Roman Govern- 
ment persisted in repudiating the advice tendered to grant reforms, how 
could it ask for a guarantee ? 

The debate was brought to a conclusion on Saturday, the Government 
proposition being carried by 238 against 8. 

Communiqués are the order of the day. The Union and Gazette de 
France have one for ealling the Count de Montemolin “ Charles V1." In 
giving him this royal title, ‘ these journals deny the constitutional rights 
of the Queen of Spain, which all Europe has recognized, and with whose 
government France keeps up the best relations. It is, therefore, useful 
to remind these two journals of the respect due to those international 
courtesies which are reciprocal guarantees of peoples and governments.” 

The Minister of Public Worship has just addressed a circular to the 


| Presidents of the Consistories of France, which, in quoting the organic 


A telegram has been published purporting to be the summary of M. | 


Thouvenel’s circular to the Powers of Europe on the annexation of 


Savoy and Nice :— 
.‘ M. Thouvenel has informed the representatives of the Powers who 
signed the Final Act of Vienna of the nature of the reception France will 


give to the circular note of the Swiss Federal Council of the Sth of April | 


respecting the convocation of an European Conference. 


“It was not until the King of Sardinia had formally taken possession of 


Lenlanty and the treaties of Zurich had been sigued and ratified that | 
Tanee and Austria jointly addressed an invitation to the Powers who had | 


signed the treaties of Vienna to assemble at a Conference, in order to make 
known tothem the territorial arrangements which had resulted from the 
cession of Lombardy to Piedmont, which cession was freely consented to by 
Austria, No Power having then objected, France will follow the same 
course. When, therefore, the cession of Savoy and Nice, freely consented 
to by Piedmont, shall have been sanctioned and ratitied by universal suffrage 
of the inhabitants, and by the vote of the Sardinian Parliament, France 
will take possession of those provinces. Immediately afterwards, she will 
consent to the assembling of a Conference for the purpose of receiving a 
en unication of the treaty concluded on the 24th of March last between 
4 “poleon It. and King Victor Emmanuel. 
a France will likewise be willing that the said Conference shall examine 

e following question :—‘ In what manner are the rights of France, irre- 
Vocably acquired through the cession of Savoy and Nice by the King of Sar- 
~ la, to be reconciled with the guarantees stipulated by the treaties in fa- 
f ur of Switzerland?’ It being, however, well understood that the Con- 
erence shall leave the treaty of the 24th of March intact.” 
“x e Moniteur reports the vote at Nice on the question of “Yes” or 

9,” that is annexation or not, as folows— 

For annexation...........seeeeceeecses 6810 
eee BR ccnccocccccaccccecccocececcece ll 
=. is this wonderful. The Governor Lubonis acted openly in the 
. usive interest of France. A circular was sent round to the Mayors 
patna them that France would know how to treat cach commune ac- 

to its votes; they were ordered to report to the central authority 





articles of An X. and the decree of the 26th March, 1852, orders that for 
the future no pastoral conferences can be held except in virtue of a Min- 


| isterial authorization, given at the request and under the surveillance of 


the consistory in the chief town of the locality in which the conference is 
to be held. The members of the consistory, both laymen and ecclesias- 
tics, will have a right to be present. 

Bishop Monrad, the new Premier of the Danish Ministry, has had a pri- 
vate audience of the Emperor of the French. 

Baron Dirkink Holmfeld, formerly Danish Ambassador at Paris, also 
had a private audience of the Emperor, who presented him with the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

The pamphlet entitled “* La Coalition” has appeared in Paris. It is 
a furious attack on England, grotesque indeed to us. Supposed to be of 
official manufacture, the Constitutionnel, on authority, declared it to be 
the work of ‘a private individual,” and the JAloniteur of Thursday 
stated that the pamphlet served “ as a pretext for Bourse manwuvres, 
and endeavours to maintain a feeling of uneasiness in the public mind. 
The law does not give to Government a right to stop the publication of 
a pamphlet containing no particularized offence; but the Minister of the 
Interior has brought under the notice of the Minister of Justice the 
Bourse manwuvres on the occasion of the publication of the pamphlet 
‘ La Coalition,’ and a judicial inquiry will be held.” 

taly-—King Victor Emmanuel and Count Cavour entered Florence 
on the 17th, attended by 110 Deputies. 

The King received the Archbishop and Clergy of Florence on Thurs- 
day. A deputation from Rome presented to him a sword of honour 
offered by the city of Rome. 

The Turin Parliament has been prorogued until the lstof May. Some 
of the incidents during this short sitting are of interest. On the very 
first day when the Chamber was duly constituted, Garibaldi brought the 
question of Nice before the House. Reading the fifth article of the 
Constitution which declares that no part of the state can be sold or bartered 
Without the cousent of the Parliament, he stigmatized the vote then 
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about to be taken in Nice as illegal. He said the treaty of the 24th 
March, is an infraction of the old charter of Nice, and a violation of the 
right of nationality, The sale of a people is a deplorable transaction. 
Speaking of the bribes and intrigues of the French agents, and citing 
the manifesto of Lubonis the Governor, ending with Vive la France ! 
Vive l’Empercur! he said the appeal to universal suffrage under such 
circumstances is a mockery. He moved that the vote should be post- 
poned until the Parliament had voted. Count Cavour said :— 

“The treaty of the 24th of March is not an isolated fact; it belongs to a 
series of great political transactions, some of which have been accomplished ; 
others are now in progress. To give the honourable general a satisfactory 
answer, I should have to enter into explanations as to the whole of our poli- 
tical system. This I must beg to postpone till the treaty with France 
comes on for discussion before the House. I may then lay the state of 
affairs before a committee of the House, and give all satisfactory informa- 
tion. The House knows I have invariably wished to have our policy freely 
canvassed before the House. What I have to declare at this moment is 
simply that this question of Savoy and Nice is merely a continuation of 
that policy which led us to Milan, Bologna, and Florence. Had we refused 
the treaty, we might have imperilled all our most glorious results. For the 
present, this is not a discussion to be brought before Parliament. The vote 
of the provinces is no unconstitutional proceeding. Parliament cannot be 
bound by the vote of the population. That vote can always be rescinded by 
Parliament. The sanction of the Chambers has always been one of the 
foremost conditions stipulated in the treaty. A clause of the same nature 
was introduced into the treaty of commerce lately concluded between France 
and Great Britain, and the freest Parliament in the world has been satisfied 
with it. Our national representatives ought not to be more jealous of their 
paramount authority than the Lords and Commons of England. The Go- 
vernment is not accountable for the intrigues of the party agents. They 
will see that the vote is given free from all undue pressure. The appeal to 
the suffrage in those provinces is made on the same principle adopted for 
the States of Central Italy. Some of the acts of the provisional rulers in 
Nice are greatly to be regretted. The Governor Lubonis not only exceeded, 
but altogether departed from his instructions. The man enjoyed a good 
character as a fair and impartial magistrate. All his previous conduct au- 
thorized the Government to expect a different behaviour on his part. He 
has been gravely reprimanded for his conduct.” 

Robandi, deputy for Nice, arranged a host of facts to show that the 
electors were subjected to pressure. 

“There was a French committee taking upon themselves official authority. 
The priests prayed ‘ Domine salvum fac Napoleonem,’ &c. The bishops de- 
clared a vote for France to be matter of Christian duty, &e. There were 
French regiments, not passing through, but actually occupying and garri- 
soning Nice; a cavalry regiment; three French frigates, with their sailors 
landing and setting up clamours of ‘ Vive la France!’ &c. The impression 
has gone forth among the people that all is over—all is settled ; that France 
—— every man to do his duty, and will reward according to merit.” 

ellana, deputy for Casale, was equally emphatic. 

** Even with the consent of Parliament, the proceeding would be illegal ; 
for where is there any mention of universal suffrage in our laws? Cavour 
says the question of Nice is bound up with that of Italian nationality ; this 
is an appeal to the principle of expediency ; I stand on honour and right. I 
also turn round upon this House, crowded with deputies from the newly 
annexed provinces, and I will tell'them. In 1849, we had the Austrians 
west of the Ticino; we had them on the ramparts of Alessandria. Yet we 
were bidden to sign a treaty derogatory to our honour; and what answer 
did we then make? [Here the orator was overpowered by choking emotion.] 
We are reminded of the gratitude we owe to France, but no feeling of that 
natur@ should interfere with what we owe to our honour.” 

Farini said that the French were only passing through Nice 

**On the voting day, Nice shall be free from all soldiers. There will only 
be the Royal Carabineers. The Government wish they might trust the Na- 
tional Guards ; but there are party divisions among them, and public order 
would not be safe with them.” 

Mamiani, Minister of Public Instruction, defended the Government on 
these grounds :— 

“This is no time,” he said, ‘to subtilize on points of legality. The 
treaty is dictated by necessity; we must be resigned. In all sublunary 
matters, but especially in politics, we must always look to the end. It is 
sometimes necessary to lop off a limb to preserve a diseased body; Nice 
must be amputated. The Niszards have great sympathy with France ; that 
nation attracts them as a strong Amazon, whose charms are irresistible. 
Italy has numberless enemies. Should she part with her only ally, and 
follow a policy of isolation? Read Lamoriciére’s order of the day. Do you 
wish to undo ull that has been done? Shall we suffer Central Italy to fall 
under the Pope, the Austrians, and Neapolitans, fill the prisons, drench the 
scaffolds with blood, rather than Nice should follow the destinies which a 
great number of her population deem most propitious for her?” 

The debate went on, several of the preceding speakers rising again. 
Mancini, a Neapolitan, and a friend of the Government, stated that he 
could, on personal observation, assure the House that nothing could be 
more evident than the strong attachment of Nice to its Sovereign and to 
Italian nationality. Nothing like a fair vote could be obtained under 
the present pressure. He moved that the vote for Nice, no less than for 
Savoy, should be postponed to the 22d, and that two commissions of 
three deputies for each should be sent to see that the vote should be 
carried on in a fair manner, 

Count Cavour, with great vehemence, rejected this motion. He said 
he had enjoyed great popularity, and saw the present crisis would de- 
ptive him of it. He, nevertheless, wished all the responsibility of the 
present transaction should rest on the Ministers alone, and would neither 
screen himself behind Parliament nor let the responsibility weigh on it. 

The different resolutions were then put to the vote, and the House de- 
cided in favour of that moved by the Ministerial member, Boggio, who 
only “ resolved that the Ministers should see that the vote of Savoy and 
Nice was given in all sincerity and freedom.” 

The next day, the Chamber wes asked to sanction the bills for the an- 
nexation of Tuscany and the milia. The results were these :— 

For the annexation of the milia—members present, 215; voters, 214; 
for the Bill, 214; against, 0. One deputy, Chenal, a Savoyard, abstained 
from voting. 

For the annexation of Tuscany—deputies present, 213; voters, 212: for 
the Bill, 211; against, 1. Chenal again refused to vote. 

At the sitting of the 14th, a question was put to the Minister respect- 
ing the events in Sicily. Count Cavour in his reply considered a dis- 
cussion on the subject both useless and dangerous. He further stated 
that the Neapolitan Government was occupied in the interior, and con- 
cluded by saying “ our fellow-citizens are continuing the struggle.” 


On the report of the committee in reference to a petition from some 





inhabitants of the Northern province of Savoy, requesting libert 

- - f . ; y and 
latitude in voting upon the question of annexation, the Chamber by a 
large majority passed to the order of the day. The Chamber was then 
prorogued until the Ist of May. 

A despatch from Turin says that ‘the cession of Nice to France Was 
an absolute necessity for Piedmont, in order to obtain from Napoleon 
IIT. the guarantee of Lombardy and the Duchy of Parma. This gua- 
rantee appears to be expressed in a secret article of the treaty of the 24th 
of March last relative to the cession of Savoy and Nice. France has 
however, refused to guarantee to Piedmont the other annexed provinces 
—viz., Tuscany, and the Legations.”’ 

The Papal Government, in its temporal capacity, had addressed a pro- 
test to the European Powers against the annexation of the Legations to 
Piedmont. 

General Lamoriciére, in his quality of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Papal troops, only relieves the Pope, and not Cardinal Antonelli, of the 
Presidency of the War Department. The Cardinal having, however, 
insisted on leaving the military administration, is about to be replaced 
by a French General, a friend of General Lamoriciére. 

The following is the text of Lamoriciére’s famous Order of the Day :— 

** Rome, April 9, 

‘* Soldiers,—Our Holy Father the Pope, Pius IX., having deleeed to 
call me to defend his ignored and threatened rights, I have not hesitated 
for a moment to resume my sword, At the sound of the venerable voice 
that not long ago proclaimed from the summit of the Vatican to the world 
the dangers besetting the patrimony of St. Peter, Catholics were moved, 
and their emotion spread rapidly from one end of the earth to the other, 
In fact, Christianity is not alone the religion of the civilized world, but it 
has been the principal and the life itself of civilization, since the Papacy 
has been the centre of Christianity. All Christian nations now show that 
their conscience feels these grand truths which constitute our faith. Revo- 
lution, as Islamism formerly, now threatens Europe, and now, as then, the 
cause of the Papacy is the cause of civilization and of the liberty of the 
world, 

‘Soldiers, have confidence, and be sure that God will uphold our 
courage, and raise it to the height of the cause, the defence of which he has 
confided to our arms. 

** The General in Chief, De Lamoniciérr.” 

The Neapolitan refugees at Turin, and among them the famous Poerio, 
held a meeting a few days ago, and almost unanimously pronounced for 
the union of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies to Piedmont, under the 
constitutional sceptre of King Victor Emmanuel. They moreover nomi- 
nated a commission charged to take measures for effecting the union. 

Little authentic news has arrived respecting the struggle in Sicily. 
All we know is that the families of Neapolitan officials have quitted the 
island; that there have been bloody combats in Palermo and Messina ; 
that at both places the insurgents were driven off; and that the Nea- 
politan government had sent large bodies of troops into the island, The 
accounts from Naples vidi Genoa would lead one to suppose the insur- 
rection to be serious and sustained ; the official accounts from Naples, on 
the other hand, while admitting that there had been sharp fighting, in- 
sist that the insurgents had been quelled in the towns and pursued in the 
country. It is said that the insurrection had extended to Trapani, and 
that the National Guards had joined the revolters. Rumour also mentions 
movements in Calabria and the Abruzzi, but with no air of certainty. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the whole of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
is shaken by the tempest. Several nobles have been brought to Naples, 
condemned to death. 

A resident at Naples gives the following story derived from eye wit- 
nesses :— 

‘TI was en route from Girgenti,” says the first, “‘when the revolution 
broke out, and I met many people flying from Palermo. That the revolt 
was to have taken place, seemed to generally understood. On getting 
near the capital, 1 was stopped by a party of six 7: but, on explana- 
tion, I was conducted to the commanding officer, and got permission to 
go forwards, arriving in Palermo at four o’clock in the afternoon. The city 
was then perfectly quiet. Outside, a cordon of military was drawn round it, 
so that no one could enter or leave. There had been hard fighting and 
much bloodshed, but I was much struck by finding how difficult it was for 
a person even on the spot to get at the truth. The appearance of the city 
when I left it was as if a Scotch Sunday had come down upon it. The 
shops were all shut; people were in the balconies, and many in the streets. 
I saw not a single uniform, though I believe that there were many of 
the police in undress present. As to the soldiers, all were outside the 
city so as to prevent ingress or egress. My other informant was in the 
city during the whole of the time, and his report is of great value. 
I had been forty miles in the interior on the day before, and on re- 
turning found that it had been decided to commence the revolution on 
the following morning. Accordingly, I was awakened by a volley of mus- 
ketry at five o'clock, and, on looking out of my window, saw a party of sol- 
diers running down the street, firing right and left without any apparent 
object, and then stopping to reload. Not far from my hotel, they heard a 
slight noise, and, turning back, fired twenty shots at the Palazzo Petro- 
cella, where an American gentleman, Mr. Gardiner, is residing, and killed 
a servant-girl, who was drawing the bolt of a window to let in daylight. 
Not far from me, I saw five of the insurgents together taking aim at the 
soldiers. Indeed, I never saw more together, but then I did not go into the 
streets. The fighting took place in several parts of the city, but more 
especially near the Monastery della Givancia, which was sacked, an I 
believe that the adjoining church suffered as well. The Consul told my 
friend that he distinctly heard the officer in command of a body of troops 
tell his men to take the monastery, and sack and plunder it, which they 
did with a vengeance. Three of the monks were bayonetted or shot 
on the spot; one died of his wounds directly after, another has been 
mortally wounded, and the others have been imprisoned. I was standing 
later in the day in the street, when a soldier came up to us and offered some 
books for sale. I bought two; one was a work in Greck, printed in 1605, and 
another was a novel, full of details which we might not have expected to 
find in a monastery. My friend bought the books as reminiscences. The 
soldier offered us a ruler as well. His knapsack was full of articles of plun- 
der. ‘Are there many of the military killed?’ I asked. ‘ Not one,’ was the 
reply, ‘ thank God.’ "Towards the evening there was much fighting at r 
tervals, and indeed all round the city, and said he saw a cartload 0 
dead bodies of soldiers brought in. On Thursday morning, I watched from 
the top of my house the Neapolitan frigate coasting along towards Boyer 
and firing broadsides so as to prevent people from coming up to Palermo. 
appeared to me to fire for two hours off and on, and a regiment of infantry 
was sent down, so that there must have been very hot work in that co 
The viceroy came in at three o'clock, p.m., on Thursday, and at five 0 = 
I went on board the Elettria to come up to Naples, but I distinctly hea 
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g on at the back of Palermo, somewhere between Mureale and 
Bajaria, and I believe that they were fighting all round the neighbourhood 
of the city. The shops were all shut, and nothing could surpass the sad 
appearance of the city. There were many passengers on board, of whom 
many were ordered out of Palermo, whilst some were flying.” 

The Count of Syracuse has addressed an interesting letter to the 
King, his nephew, in which he boldly describes the existing relations of 
Naples to foreign powers and to Italy. He urges the King to recognize 
as a fact the idea of Italian nationality. He pictures France as deter- 
mined to increase her influence in Italy, and England as seeking a 
counterpoise to the French; while Austria is portrayed as feeling her 
power going away, but not yet abandoning the hope of recovering. 

“What way remains, then, of saving the country and the dynasty, 
threatened by so great dangers’ One only. The natural policy which, re- 

sing on the true interests of the state, naturally leads the kingdom of 

Southern Italy to unite itself with that of Upper Italy, a movement which 
Europe cannot refuse to acknowledge, as it is an action between two por- 
tions of the same country, equally free and equally independent on each 
other. In this way only, by withdrawing yourself from all foreign pressure, 
and by a political union with Piedmont, will your Majesty be able to be the 
generous arbiter of the development of those civil institutions which the 
renovator of our monarchy conferred, when, after the kingdom had been 
rescued from the vassalage of Austria, he created in the fields of Velletri the 
most powerful state of Iialy. Shall we prefer an ill-advised municipal iso- 
jation to a national policy? A municipal isolation exposes us not only to 
foreign pressure, but worse still; for, by abandoning the country to inter- 
pal discords, it will render it the easy prey of party. Then force will be 
the supreme law. But the mind of your Majesty undoubtedly revolts at 
the idea of repressing only by the power of arms those passions which the 
loyalty of a young king can moderate instead and turn to good, by substi- 
tuting oblivion for rancour, extending the hand of friendship to the King 
of the other part of Italy, and consolidating the throne of Charles LIT. on a 
basis which civilized Europe either possesses or demanc's,”’ 

A letter from Naples gives an interesting account of a visit paid by the 
Court to the churches on the 5th of April :— 

“ For the first time, I believe, since 1848, the Court sallied forth in state 
to visit the churches. The young Queen was in full dress, with a large train 
of black velvet, and a dress covered with black lace, and wearing on her 
head the Spanish mantilla, She walked by the side of his Majesty, pre- 
ceded by the chief officers attached to the Royal service, civilians and mili- 
tary, all in full costume; a large display of the body guard, and uniforms 
of every fashion; the gay pages in their Spanish attire; and all the 
ladies of the Court following close in attendance, with their black velvet 
trains, in honour of the day, but with ecloured ribbons or flowers in their 
hair, in order to mark the absence of Court mourning. It really wasa 
gorgeous sight. The cortége issued from the Palace on the square, followed 
by a certain number of old-fashioned sedan chairs, which were carried along 
in reserve for the Queen and Princesses in case of fatigue, ‘The whole pro- 
cession, describing a semi-circular curve, moved along one side of the square 
up to the Church of San Ferdinando, where the people subsequently had a 
sight of the decoration of the chief altarpicce. It was a transparent paint- 
ing, 2 copy of Raffael’s magnificieat Transfiguration, very well lighted up 
from behind, and producing a fine eifect. 

“There was, of course, a large concourse of people on the Place, but not 
half so many as one might have expected on such an occasion, There was 
not one cheer, nor did the bystanders take off their hats as the royal cortége 
passed, with the exception of the occupants of some of the balconies. 
royal pair looked sad enough; it might have been in honour of the day, but 
the news from Sicily that morning was surely of a nature sufficiently de- 
pressing.”’ 

Switjerland.—The Federal Council has sent another circular to the 
Great Powers, protesting against the proceedings in regard to Northern 
Savoy, which have taken place without consulting them. They de- 
clared that the rights of the neutralized provinces of Savoy cannot be 
cancelled by a vote. They complain bitterly that their reasonable de- 
mands for the maintenance of the status quo have been passed over :-— 

“A most important political and moral act is to be proceeded with with- 
out the concurrence of one of the principal parties interested, and without 
any previous understanding with the Powers, whose participation, in eon- 
vert with Switzerland, has been positively solicited by the note of the 5th 
of April. In the presence of this fact, showing an open contempt of their 
rights, the Federal Council feel anxious to declare positively that they can- 
not look upon the result of the coming vote as decisive, and that they must 
explicitly protest against any inference that will be drawn from this act to 
invalidate the rights of Switzerland. The Federal Council can all the less 
admit the validity of the voting that, whilst on the one hand, the free ex- 
pression of the will of the people of North Savoy, which has been constantly 
asked for, is not insured, on the other, the voting will be proceeded with 
Without previous understanding with Switzerland. Finally, the Federal 
Council have no means to control the voting, whilst it is notorious that 
French agents, having Senator Laity at their head, are at work in Savoy in 
the interest of France. The Federal Council find themselves thus in the 
yaee of renewing, in the face of all Europe, their protestations to the 
Powers guaranteeing the European treaties. They earnestly recommend to 
them to deliberate seriously and impartially upon the present reclamation, 
and also to take into due consideration the rights of Switzerland, and to 
take prompt steps to maintain the status quo.” 

_ The Federal Council has proposed a Conference, and England, Prus- 
sia, and Russia have accepted the proposal, Russia, Prussia, and Eng- 
land being emphatic on the necessity of preserving Swiss neutrality, 
Austria will not enter a Conference unless France and Russia are repre- 
sented there and the programme is arranged beforehand. The following 
are said to be the views of Austria :— 

“The fundamental intention of the Congress of Vienna, in neutralizing 
the districts of Chablais and Faucigny, was to protect Switzerland and Sar- 
dinia from the preponderance of France. The moment the whole of Savoy 
18 Incorporated with the French empire there is no further reason for the 
neutralization of Chablais and Faucigny, and the guaranteed stipulation by 
the treaties of Vienna can no longer be applied. The only real way by 
Which the difficulties of the question could be removed is by a direct under- 
standing between France and Switzerland, for which the other Great 
Powers would offer their good offices.” 

It is said thet England has suggested Brussels as the place where the 
Conference should sit, while France and Russia prefer Paris. 

Sir Robert Peel has been to Geneva, and on Saturday a deputation, 
representing all parties, presented him with a testimonial, consisting of 
& cup and a rifle. The most cordial expressions were exchanged. Sir 
Robert Peel promised the support of England for the preservation of the 
independence and neutrality of Switzerland. The deputation expressed 
their thanks to the English Ministry and Parliament. The agitation 
upon the question of Savoy is increasing. On Saturday and Sunday, nu- 
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merous meetings took place at Thun, Winterthur, and other places. The 
most important were those held at Olten and Lausanne. 

M. Thouvenel having stated in a despatch of the 13th of March, to 
M. Tillos, that the Federal Council had proposed a secret treaty for a 
partition of Savoy, the Federal Council has given an official denial to the 
statement of M. Thouvenel. 

A telegram from Berne, dated Wednesday, says that the Federal 
Council had received favourable news. The signs of a favourable solu- 
tion of the pending questions are increasing, and existing fears will, 
without doubt, soon be removed. 


Qustrias.—tThe following almost incredible telegram has been pub- 
lished -— 

‘“* Vienna, Thursday. Archduke Albert retires provisionally from his 
functions as Civil and Military Governor of Hungary, and is replaced by 
General Benedek, who is commissioned to regulate the municipal laws, to 
reorganize the comitats on the basis of the old institutions, to submit his 
propositions for a central representation (Diet) in Hungary, and to unite 
the five administrative sections into one single administration at Buda. 
The Emperor has resolved to abolish the tive great subdivisions of Hungary, 
which have existed since 1848, and to reéstablish the comitats, which will 
be called upon to make propositions destined to bring about the assembling of 
a Diet, composed according to ancient custom. Orders have been given to 
settle immediately the question of the communes. The appointment of 
General Benedek will be very popular in Hungary, and the Imperial decrees 
will, it is hoped, be well received by the Hungarians. The rumours of 
Ministerial modifications are unfounded.”’ 

$1u551a.—A letter from Berlin announces the arrest of the Directo* 
of Police, Stiber, by order of the Procureur General. He had been dis 
missed from his post some time since, and will now be brought up fo 
trial for having abused the power intrusted to him, which was almost un_ 
limited. 

$ain.—The Carlist insurrection has been entirely quashed, and only 
one of the partisans is at large. It is supposed that the Count of Monte- 
molin has been allowed to escape, but it is doubtful whether he ever 
landed in Spain. Carrion has been shot at Palencia; Ortega has been 
tried and shot; Elio is in custody ; Cabrera, if he landed in 
Catalonia, has got away. The first to congratulate the Queen was Carillo 
Archbishop of Toledo, and formerly confessor of Don Carlos. M. Thouve- 
nel has also congratulated her Majesty in the name of his master. 

The following extract from a letter forwarded to the Paris corres- 
pondent of the Zimes by a writer whose “ perfect good faith” he 
guarantees, will be found to corroborate the views expressed by our 
Paris correspondent in last week’s postscript :— 

** Just two words to inform you of a letter from Ortega, addressed to 





M. . dated at Aleaniz, and received here (Madrid) L peasy the 11th. 
| M. wished to publish this letter, but he considered that he ought pre- 





viously to inform the Ministry of it. The Ministers, however, thought 
proper to refuse their consent. Nevertheless, a short paragraph in the 
Occidente proves that they consented to allow him to do his best to acquit 
himself of his duty towards his friend. This paragraph, however, is not 
sufficient to give a just idea of Ortega’s letter. Here is the substance of 
it :—Ortega declares that he did not come to Spain to initiate a movement, 
but to second one in which general officers and political personages of 
importance were to take a part immediately after the abdication of the 
Queen, which was to take place precisely on the 31st of March. This 
abdication had been announced to him as certain for that day, and it was 
with that conviction that he embarked at Palma for Valencia. Once arrived 
at San Carlos de Rapita, he was surprised to tind that nothing had taken 
place in Spain, and he therefore abstained from unfurling his flag.”’ 


Erutral Asia.—The Jndicateur Economique of St. Petersburg pub- 
lishes letters from Orenburg, dated at the end of February, which give 
the following news from Central Asia :— 

“The Emir of Bokhara has taken the field against Dost Mohammed, the 
Khan of Cabul, and recovered from him the towns of Koundouze and Tehar- 
jaon, which Dost Mohammed had captured about two years ago, The Emir 
of Bokhara and the Khan of Cabul have been irreconcilable enemies since 
the conquest of Cabul by the English. At that period, Dost Mohammed 
sought refuge with his family in Bokhara, but when he had made peace 
with the English and had become the faithful agent of them in Bokhara, 
Khiva, and Kokan, his relations with the Emir changed. The latter ill- 
treated the son of Dost Mohammed, who had remained at Bokhara after the 
departure of his father; so that, in addition to political reasons, which 
cause great animosity between these two personages, there is also a feeling 
of personal vengeance, which renders it very improbable that their enmity 
will ever end except with their lives. Among the Russian and Bokharian 
caravans sent off last autumn, one with merchandise belonging to merchants 
of Bokhara was pillaged by the Turcomans at the third station beyond the 
river Djamy-Daria, and about 250 versts (6-8ths of a mile each) from the 
Russian fort of Kazaly, and 350 from Bokhara. According to some ac- 
counts, this caravan was composed of 38 camels, while others state the 
number at 80, Itis a very long time since an outrage of this kind has 
taken place in the steppes. How the Turcomans could have crossed the 
territory of Khiva to the spot where this attack took place, it is difficult to 
imagine, and it only proves the weakness of the government of that part of 
the country.” 


Misrellanrons. 

The National Rifle Association has sent the following communication 
to the newspapers :— ‘ 

‘‘ The Council of the National Rifle Association, having resolved that the 
chief prize and the gold medal of the Association shall be shot for by the 
Volunteers at the National Rifle Association meeting in July next, with a 
small bore rifle, at ranges of 800, 900, and 1000 yards, are anxious that the 
competitors should contend, as far as possible, on equal terms. This can 
only be effected by confining them to one description of arm, but, before de- 
ciding upon it, the Council invite the gun-makers of the United Kingdom 
to a competition with rifles of a minimum bore of °451, and of a maximum 
weight of 9}lbs., the pull of the trigger not being less than 3lbs. 

“This competition will take place at Hythe on the Ist of May. 

“‘ The rifle that gives the best figure will then be selected, subject to the 
condition of the manufacturer undertaking to supply the required number 
of forty within two months of that date, and of their being equal in quality 
to the one so chosen.” 


The following papers will be read at the meeting of the Royal 
Geographical ‘Society, on Monday :—1. “ Expedition into the In- 
terior of South Australia,” by Sir R. G, Macdonnell, Governor; and 
“ Voyage up the Darling and Barwan Rivers,” by W. R. Randall, Esq. ; 
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communicated by the Colonial Office; 2. ‘On Typical Mountain | 


Ranges,” by W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.G.S. 





The Prince of Wales has gone from Brussels, passing by Cologne to Mag- 
deburg, where he met his sister, the Princess Frederic William. The Prince 
departed the same day for Halle en route for Coburg, on a visit to his uncle, 

A grand celebration of the anniversary of the birthday of the renowned 
German Protestant Reformer, Melancthon, was to be held at Wittenberg on 
Thursday, at which the Prince Regent and Prince Frederic William pro- 
mised to be present. 

The Emperor and Empress of the French will probably visit Nice and 
Savoy towards the end of June. 

It is announced that Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clothilde are 
about to make a trip to Italy, and that, on their way back to France, they 
will pass through Savoy and Nice. 

General Changarnier has left Paris. 
of Naples or that of Rome, ask the Parisian flaneurs? 
neither. 

A report that the Count de Persigny, now in Paris, will not return to 
London, has been authoritatively contradicted. 

The Marquis de la Valette is to leave Marseilles on the 28th of this month, 
for Constantinople, as French Ambassador. He was the Minister who went 
to the Turkish capital just before the Crimean war. 

It is stated in a letter from Munich that the marriage of Count Trani, 
younger brother of the King of the Two Sicilies, with the Princess Matilda, 
fourth daughter of the Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, and sister of the Em- 
press of Austria, has been officially sanctioned by the King of Naples. 

General Canrobert, accompanied by several officers of engineers, has visited 
the fort of Rousses, on the frontier of Switzerland. 

The Senator Laity, a conspicuous Bonapartist, has been taking a quiet un- 
official tour in North Savoy. Though on pleasure bent, no doubt he has a 
politic mind ; and while admiring nature can do a stroke of business, 

Lord Palmerston, says Pell’s Life, rode on horseback to Danebury, thir- 
teen miles, last Saturday morning, saw Muainstone gallop, then cantered 
back to Broadlands, had out another horse after luncheon, and rode all over 
the estate—pretty well for a man of seventy-five. 


To fight for which—the despotism 
The answer is— 


Captain Leicester Vernon, one of the Members for Berkshire, died suddenly 
on Saturday. He had driven out, but his horses growing restive, he 
stepped from his carriage, end fell while struggling to master them. De- 
termined to walk home, he complained of a pain in his chest, and, calling a 
cab, he drove home. He had breken a blood-vessel, and died immediately 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. John Finlaison, the celebrated 
actuary and Government calculator. He died on Friday morning at his 
residence at Notting Hill, in his seventy-seventh year, nearly fifty of which 
were spent in the Government service. 

We regret to have to announce the death from cholera, on Thursday last, 
the 15th instant, of Captain Fox Maule Ramsay, of the 56th Regiment. 
This melarcholy event cecurred at the encampment at the foot of the Dewa, 
Ghaut, near l’oona, whilst the gallant officer wes accompanying his regi- 
ment trom Belgaum. The body was brought into Poona and buried with 
funeral honours. Captain Ramsay served in the Crimean war with the 
56th, and was decorated with a medal for Sebastopol.— Poona Observer, 
March 1 


Some interesting and valuable statistics relative to the colony of New 
Zealand have recently been embodied in a blue-book addressed to the 
Honourable FE. W. Stafford, Colonial Secretary, by the Registrar-General, 
and bearing date, Auckland, December 29, 1869, They include the results 
of acensus, from which it appears that within the last seven years previous 
the population of New Zealand increased from 26,707 to 49,277, or at the 
rate of neatly 122 per cent; while live stock increased from 299,115 to 
1,727,997; the land under crop from 29,140 to 140,965 acres; und the land 
fenced from 30,470 to 255,488 acres. The statistics show a corresponding 
increase in the diffusion of general education ; there has been an increase of 
more than 9 per cent in the proportion of those who can read and write, 
and the day and Sunday schools have risen from 4605 to 9672. Meantime 










the total value of imports has increased during the previous five vears from 
597,827/. to 1,141,273/., and the total value of exports from ¢ 2/. to 
458,023/. The increase in the export of wool is mest striki having 


risen from 66,0007. to upwards of 264,000/7. Gold, too, appears, we believe 
for the first time, in the list of New Zealand exports, the amount exported 
in 1857-8, having been no less than §2,886/. To these statistics is sub- 
joined a curious appendix of meteorological information, confirming the pre- 
valent belief in the salubrity of the climate of that fa: distant colony. 

Attempts are now being made to introduce the cotton and coffee plants to 
New Zealand. Coffee-berries from Ceylon, and cotton-seed from China, 
have arrived at Auckland, and both are now deposited in the ground in the 
faith of yielding profitable results. Secing that oranges, lemons, and cther 
delicate fruits are already successfully cultivated in the Northern portion of 
the colony, and that grapes of the very best quality are grown in the pro- 
vince of Auckland, there is no reason why the coffee and the cotton plants 
should not be also successfully cultivated in this land of promise.—New 
Zealand London Examiner, April 16. 

The first of the steam-vessels designed by the Oriental Inland Steam 
Company for the navigation of the Ganges has just been tried on the Mer- 
sey. This vessel, which draws two feet of water, is 250 feet long and 30 
feet beam, and is propelled by two high pressure engines of 200-horse power 
nomi: 2l, but working up to about 800 actual horse power. ‘The speed at- 
tained on the trial trip was about 14 miles an hour, with 31 to 32 revolu- 
tions of the wheels per minute; but as many as 36 revolutions per minute 
were obtained for part of the time. The engines are formed with inclined 
cylinders, of 26 inches diameter and 6 feet stroke ; and the pressure of the 
steam is 100Ibs. per square inch. The steam is supplied by four boilers, on 
the locomotive principle, of great strength. The vessel is trussed, both 





— Miss Catherine Downes Rogers has been appointed to a clerkshi 

and passed her examination.” The locale of this startling event i rid a 
merely a provincial post-office ; and there have been * post-mistresses mars 
now—but the words ** clerkship,” and ‘* passed her examination,” are plain. 
A young lady has become a member of the civil service—having passed the 
terrible ordeal of the Civil Service Commissioners—and has become entitled 
to all those privileges of promotion, pension, &c., which (shall we say ?) he 
“fellow” clerks so fully enjoy. We heartily congratulate the new civil 
servant on her appointment,— (Globe. 


Recruiting for Lamoricitre’s army is going on actively in B 
Bounties of from 287. to 327, are paid out of ‘* St. Peter’s pence.” The re. 
cruits are sent off to Ancona, by way of Austria. 

A Milan letter in the Opinion Nationale states that_on Saturday last four 
unfortunate citizens of Mantua were shot by General Culoz, for having con. 
nived at the desertion of some Austrian soldiers. 

It is calculated that Piedmont, at the present moment, has an actiye 
foree of 183,000 men, and the standing farmy is to be brought up to 
200,000, 


The health of London is far under the average at this season. Last week 
no fewer than 1407 persons dicd, whereas the average number is 1231, show- 
ing an excess of 176. 

It appears by a Parliamentary return that the amount annually collected 
by rates, tolls, and dues in the United Kingdom, so far as the same can be 
ascertained, is as follows :—In England and Wales, 11,613,363/.; in Scot. 
land, 1,285,480/, ; in Ireland, 1,729,683/. ; United Kingdom, light dues, 1859 
273,570. ; totul, 14,902,069/. ’ 

The Parisian diamond merchants, Amand and Duval, have been robbed of 
a case of diamonds worth 12,400/. They have come to London in search of 
the thieves. A Mrs, Cumming has been plundered of a jewel-case contain- 
ing property worth 4002. 

A collection of rare engravings, formerly the property of the late Mr, 
Johnson, Radelitie Observer, have just been sold by Messrs. Sotheby and 

Wilkinson. The whole collection realized the sum of 33691. 1s. 67. ‘Some 
of the lots brought enormous prices, For instance :—96. Morghen—“ The 
Last Supper,”’ after Leonardo da Vinci, a most splendid impression before the 
letters, and with the white plate; a print of the greatest rarity—316/. 134. 
Raimondi, Mare Antonio—-* St. Paul Preaching at Athens,” after Raffaelle, 
tine and searce—86/. 135, Raimondi, Mare Antonio—* The Judgment of 
Paris,” after Raffaelle; one of the finest impressions known of a print of 
the greatest rarity—320/, 137. Raimondi, Mare Antonio—The original 
sketch in pen, by Railaelle, for the above composition of the * Murder of 
the Innocents,”” with several variations—a highly interesting and valuable 
drawing, formerly in the possession of Sir Thomas Lawrence ; the figures 
are studied in the nude—190¢, 141. Rembrandt—‘‘ Old Haaring,” a print 
of the greatest rarity, and very fine—107/, 142. Rembrandt—* The Hun- 
dred Guilder Piece,” a very splendid impression on India paper, with large 
margin, from the Debois eabinet—160/, 

During the night of Easter Sunday the Emperor of Austria left Vienna 
for Payerbach by a special train, which ran into a sand or rubbish car in 
the neighbourhood of Pfafstitten. ‘The car was smashed, and the carriage 
in which his Majesty and Prince Vasa were sitting was thrown off the rail, 
but no further damage was done. After a delay of four hours at the station 
at Pfafstittten, the travellers pursued their journey to Payerbach, where 
they had gone to shoot wood-grouse or capercailzie, 





The receipts of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society for the past 
year have amounted to 140,000/. within a few shillings. The exact amount 
is stated to be 139,999/. 5s, 11d. This amount includes the legacy of the late 
Mr. Pooll, of Road, Somerset, the net proceeds of which were 90007. Com- 
paved with the receipts of the previous year, there is an increase of nearly 
11,000/.— Il aichman. 

It appears from the twenty-first report of the General Board of Directors 
of Prisons in Scotland, just presented to Parliament, that crime has been 
gradually diminishing in Scotland since the year 1853. The total number 
of prisoners in 1852 was 2919; in 1853, 2720; in 1854, 2666; in 1855, 
2316; in 1856, 2210; in 1857, 2201; in 1858, 2114; andin 1859, 2191. Of 
these 1098 were men, and 1093 women. It is but just towards the frailer 
portion of the community to state that a large percentage of the decrease 
above referred to is in female criminals, 


QW ) 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SaturDAY MoRrNING. 

In the House of Commons last night, Mr. Enwrn James asked the Ses 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether, in the event of the Reform 
Bill being read a second time during the present session, it was the inten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government at once to proceed with the bill, or to 
agree to any motion to refer such bill to a Select Committee ? 

Lord Joux RvssExu said the adjourned debate on the Reform Bill 
would come on next Monday, and after that passed he should move for 
the appointment of a Committee of the whole House. With regard to 
Mr. Massey’s motion, that the matter should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, he considered that it was tantamount to a motion for the adjourn- 
ment for six months, and he should, therefore, be compelled to resist it. 


Mr. C, Wyxne asked the Secretary for War whether he was aware 
that, during the recent examination for direct commissions for the Army, 


| it was discovered that the examination-papers had been stolen or surrep- 


longitudinally and transversely, with wrought-iron pipes, which are effee- | 


tive in withstanding both extension and compression. As this vessel has 
more power and a lighter draught of water than any now upon the Ganges, 
and also a higher rate of speed, her establishment upon that river is looked 
forward to with great interest. i 
ready; and these vessels, it is expected, will inaugurate a new era in the 
navigation of the Ganges, as combining great power and speed and a lighter 
draught of water than any heretofore introduced upon any of the Indian 
rivers.— Liverpool Albion, 

Mr. Broughton has retired from the office of Police Magistrate at Maryle- 
bone. 
Mr. D. Maude, Police Magistrate at Manchester, will succeed Mr. Secker at 
Greenwich. 

The Civil Service Gazette of Saturday had an announcement which ought 
to attract the attention of the ** Women’s-rights” advocates :—** Post-eftice. 


The Jumna, a sister vessel, is also nearly | 


titiously obtained from the office and the Council of Military Education, 
for the purpose of being sold to candidates, and whether any steps had 
been or would be taken for the detection and prosecution of the guilty 
parties ? 

Mr, Sipnty Hersert admitted that some of the examination-papers 
had been abstracted, but the abstraction was not attributable to any want 
of vigilance on the part of the Council of Military Education, as it had 
been ascertained that they had been stolen from the printing-oflice. 

In reply to Mr. Lyaux, Lord Joun Rvussexw said the Government had 
represented to the Spanish Government the advantages Spain would de- 
rive from the new commercial legislation of England, and every effort 
would be used to induce Spain to adopt a corresponding liberal policy. _ 

The Cuaxcetion of the Excurever obtained leave to bring in a bill 


| to amend the law relating to the postage of newspapers. 


Mr. Secker will be transferred from Greenwich to Marylebone, and | 


The chief subject of debate was the 4 oy! Repeal Bill, which 
was met by a hostile amendment from Mr. Bovri1 on a motion for going 


| into Committee, and by another hostile amendment from Mr. AYRTON, 
| negatived by 147 to 39. The bill then passed through the Committee, 


and the House resumed. 
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in the evening, Mr. W. Ewanr inquired of the Secretary of 
Pn yo Home Department what was the state of the law with 

to prize-fighting. He objected to these fights as a national 
institution. 
eT. Scutty thought it was a disgrace to the country that two men 
in England should have been allowed to pommel each other for two 
hours. If such a thing had taken place in Ireland, the whole proceed- 
ing would have beeu denounced by the London press. (Laughter.) He 
had indeed heard that both Sayers and Heenan were Irishmen, but they 
certainly were a disgrace to England. 

At this stage of the debate loud cries were made for Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, who, it was understood, was present at the fight. The honour- 
able gentleman, however, sat quietly reading a Parliamentary paper and 
did not rise. ; : 

Sir GzorGe Lewis, in reply to Mr. Mixer, said that there had been 
no increase in the strictness with which the law had been administered. 
With regard to prize-fighting, it had been held that prize-fighters adopted 
a better system than the bowie knife or the stiletto, or perhaps a better 

m than that of the shillelagh in Ireland. Seriously speaking, he 
had no doubt that such a fight was illegal, and that the people assembling 
there were guilty of an unlawful act. (Loud cries of “ Milnes, Milnes.’’) 
A prosecution could be instituted in the ordinary way, and brought be- 
fore the grand jury. 

In the House of Lords, the Marquis of Normanny said he had been 
requested to postpone an elaborate motion relating to private correspond- 
ence between ambassadors and foreign secretaries, of which he had given 
notice, as it was said that Lord Cowley intended to come over from Paris 
and take part in the discussion. 

Earl Gkanvitte explained that Lord Cowley had arrived in London, 
but it would be impossible for him to be in the House that night. 

It was arranged that the motion should be taken on Monday. 

Earl Grey’s Committee on Electoral Matters was nominated. It in- 
dudes the names of Earl Granville, the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Lord Stratheden, Lord Belper, the Earl of Derby, Lord 
Lonsdale, Earl St, Germans, Lord Overstone, Lord Eversley, Lord 
Stradbroke, Lord Stanley of Alderley, Lord Llanover, and Lord 
Colchester. 





Our Paris correspondent forwards some curious reports touching the 
military proceedings of the Papal Court. 

* Paris, Thursday evening. 

“Thear on positive authority that General de Lamoriciére is expected 
tonight or tomorrow morning in Paris; he comes here to complete the 
état major of the Papal Army, in which are already enlisted a large 
number of retired officers belonging to the Orleanist and Legitimist parties. 
These proceedings, I am assured, are, if not approved, at least permitted by 
the French Government, whose attitude under the present circumstances 
shall be neutral. 

“T have not the slightest doubt that, immediately after the departure of 
the French troops from Rome, which is not likely to take place before the 
Papal Army is organized, aggressive steps will be taken to recover the Ro- 
magna. I need not say that the officers who intend to take service in the 
Papal Army beg and obtain the necessary authorizations from the French 
Government. The only restriction provided for is that they engage to retire 
from the service in case of a rupture between the two States. 

“The reeent advices from Madrid announce that Ortega has sufivred 
capital punishment. It is said that he has named in connexion with the 
conspiracy a great number of officials and dignitaries of high rauk. 

“ T omitted to mention last week, that the issue of the shares of the Pam- 
peluna railway had been successfully concluded. A sum ey superior to 
the amount required has been subscribed. The Portuguese railway scheme 
is also introduced, and subscriptions come in fairly.” 





The Bombay mail arrived yesterday, with advices to the 27th March. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal reports that he has every reason to 
believe that the excitement in the Indigo districts is passing off, and that 
he has no apprehension of serious disturbances anywhere. 

The Governor-General continues his progress in the North-west, 
having received the Maharajah of Cashmere, and a deputation from our 
old ally and enemy, Dost Mahomed Khan, of Cabul. Holkar, we under- 
stand, has received a complimentary address from his lordship, and the 
assurance that, in the event of a failure of heirs male of his body, the 
Government will recognize his adoption of a successor. 


The chief incident of the last fortnight in this presidency is the trial 
of Mr. James Hunt, late Sergeant-major of the Fourteenth Light Dra- 
goons, for “ shooting with intent to kill” Cornet W. Sandys Browne of 
the same regiment for the seduction of his wife. The deepest sympathy 
exists for Mr. Hunt, and it was thought very doubtful whether any jury 
would convict him of the charge. ‘The trial has resulted in a verdict of 
“guilty of shooting with intent to do grievous bodily harm,” ac- 
companied with a very strong recommendation to mercy. The Court 
stated its full concurrence with the jury, and sentenced Mr. Hunt to one 
year’s imprisonment and a week’s solitary confinement every three 
months of the period.— Bombay Times. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excnancr, Fuipay Arrernoon. 


Business in all departments of the Stock Exchange continues very dul! 
and languid, a momentary activity being only apparent now and then 
there is now, however, a much better tone existing, and the Money Market 
im general is in a much healthier condition than for some weeks since. The 
fact of one large sum of 1,550,000/. having been returned to the Bank of 
England, and lately withdrawn by one firm, together with further arrivals 
of specie, and the absence of any adverse political news, have in a great mea- 
sure imparted the firmness to the market which has for some time past been 
gradually falling off. Purchases on the part of the public were also very 
numerous in the early part of the week ; and Consols which opened 943 3 
on Monday, for May, improved until, yesterday, they were forced up to 
95 ; 4 reaction, however, set in towards the afternoon upon various 
monetary reports, and today the markets are heavy, but with scarcely a bar- 
| ag of importance taking place. Consols have been 94] 95 and 947 944 all 
lay, closing at the latter quotation. It appears that, for the unissued por- 
tion (1,078,000/.) of the 2,650,000. Victoria Debentures, applied for on 

Tuesday last, tenders were received amounting to 1,451,900/.: the Market 
— is now 105} 105} ; Bank Stock closes 223 225; Reduced and New 

per Cents, 934 93§ ; Exchequer Bills, 811. Money has been in good 
supply, and at easier rates. 











The Foreign Market has shown great inactivity all the week, prices in 
most cases being merely nominal. Mexican remains steady at 21} 21% ; 
Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 9192; Ditto Three per Cent 69 70 ; 
Uribarren Peruvian, 82 83; and the Dollar Bonds, 80 82; Buenos Ayres 
rather firmer, at 8587; and for the Three per Cents, 24 25; Venezuela 
stationary, 2627; Grenada Active, 14 15; Ditto Deferred, 4} 5; Sardinian, 
84 85; and Victor Emmanuel, 94.95. Turkish Stocks have improved, the 
Old Six per Cents being 764 77, and the New Ditto, 614 614. Investments 
have likewise takewise taken place in Spanish, the quotations advancing to 
46] 47}; Russian Three per Cents quiet, 65 65}; Portuguese, 43 44. ‘Today 
there is an almost complete absence of business in Foreign Stocks. . 

Railway shares have been rather more active, but prices do not show any 
material alterations; a good deal of business has been negotiated, and 
quotations have undergone a fluctuation daily of from } to # per cent. 
Great Western closes, 69 69} ; London and North Western, 99} 99}; Lon- 
don and South-Western, 92 92} ; Midland good, 1163 116} ; and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 104} 105}; Caledonian Stock, 91 91}, after having been 
firmer. North British, 6161}; Berwick, 65} 66; London and Brighton is 
quoted 1/7, higher, leaving off, 113 114; South-Eastern and Dover, 872 87! ; 
North Stafford, 13f 14); Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 414 42}. 
Great Northern has been dealt in extensively, but closes heavy, 114! 114+. 
The Traflie Returns are, generally speaking, very favourable. Indian Shares 
remain unchanged ; the upward movement is stayed by the reported issue of 
East Indian Railway Debentures to take place shortly. Bombay and Baroda, 
98; Madras, 98 99; Great Indian Peninsula, 99} par; East Indian, 

01} 102. 

The French Share Market has been, and continues exceedingly dull, 
prices remain steady, but the weck has been one of quiet; Paris and Stras- 
bourg, 25 26; Northern of Frauce, 38 38}; Paris and Lyons, 37 374 ; Lom- 
bardo-Venetian, 1} 13. Prices from Paris are telegraphed “ steady.”” The 
quotation of the New Turkey Bank is now 1} 3 dis., being a slight improve- 
ment, 


It is interesting to watch the growth of the railway system throughout the 
civilized world. It is lik@®vatching the gradual formation of frost tracery 
on a lake ; the network forming in apparently disconnected fragments, which 
are joined by branches that suddenly shoot out in the midst. The latest 
instance of this sudden development is the formation of the “ Portuguese 
Railways’ Royal Company,’’ prospectuses of which have, within the week, 
been issued in Lisbon, Madrid, Paria, and London, The company is con- 
stituted to complete the formation of two lines, one from Lisbon to 
Oporto, and the other from Lisbon to Badajoz, on the Spanish frontier. 
The former unites the metropolis of Portugal with the wine district, 
the latter unites the Metropolis and great harbours of Portugal with the 
railway system of Spain, and thus forms the junetion between the 
South of Europe and the Atlantic Ocean, with its Western com- 
meree. The bankers of London are M. de Vaux and Co. ; the contractor is 
the great Spanish capitalist, Salamanca. Every shareholder will, from the 
commencement of the year, receive a dividend on the shares; the contractor 
undertaking to work the lines partially until they are completed at his own 
risk, paying a species of rental on the use of the lines. The Portuguese 
Government not only gives a subvention, but has undertaken the formation 
of new roads, in order to facilitate the tratlic of the line. The shares are 
of 20/. each, to the number of 70,000. This development of the lailway 
system must inevitably have two greut effects; in the first place, it imparts 
a new efficiency to all the resources and apparatus of commerce ; and, in the 
second place, it imparts to the great body of society an influence and stake 
in the public administration, which must tend by degrees, but by no slow 
degrees, to operate as a powerful and peaceful operative against the ex- 
clusive administration of despotic Governments. 


RIRTHS, 

On Easter Sunday, at St. George's Place, Canterbury, the Wife of the Rev. H. P. 
Wright, Chaplain to the Forces, of a daughter. c 

On the 10th of April, at No, 1, Grafton Street, the Countess of Cork, of a 
daughter. 

On the Mth, at 39, Princes Gate, the Lady Ulrica Thynne, ofa son, 

On the 15th, at 57, Porland Place, the Lady Petre, of a daughter, 

On the 15th, at Corrig Avenue, Kingstown, the Hlon, Mrs, Somerset Ward, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On Easter Tuesday, at Whitchurch, in the county of Glamorgan, the Rev. J. T. 
Cyril Stacey, eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Stacey, precentor of Liandat!, and ree- 
tor of Gelligaer, to Mary, only surviving daughter of the late T. W. Booker Blake- 
more, of Velindra, Esq., M.P. for the county of Hereford, 

On the 10th of April, at Plympton St. Mary Chureh, Florence, Widow of Sir Wil- 
liam Young, 1 daughter of Erving wk, Esq., of Efford Manor, Devon, 
to John, son of Georg oltau, Esq,, of Little Efford, in the same county 

On the 10th, at St. James’s Chureh, Piccadilly, by the Rev. Lord Wriothesley 
Russell, William Edward Oakeley, Esq.,of Glanwilliam, Merionethshire, and grand- 
son of the late Sir Charles Oakeley, bart., to the Hon, Mary Russell, youngest 
daughter of the Baroness de Clifford, 

On the Lith, at the Parish Church of Chingford, Essex, the Hon, Win. Proby, se- 
coud son of the Earl of Carysfort, to Charlotte Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. R, 
LB. Heathcote, of Chingford, Essex. 

On the 12th, at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, Laurence Trent Cave, Esq., late Cap- 
tain M.H.’s Fifty-fourth Regiment, younger son of Charles Cave, Esq., of Lowndes 
Street, Belgrave Square, to Lucy, second daughter of John Greenwood, Esq., Q.C., 
of Chester Square, and Broadhanger, Hants. 

On the 17th, at St. Matthias Church, Riehmond, Surrey, Alexander Matheson, 
Esq., of Ardross, M.P., to Eleanor Irving, daughter of the late Spencer Perceval, 
of 21, Portman Square, Lendon. 

On the 17th, at Ipsden Church, Oxon, Wm. Barrington d’Almeida, Esq., eldest 
son of Sir Joaqm. d’Almeida, Consul-General of Portugal, and Consul for Sardinia 
at Singapore, to Anna Harriette, second daughter of Rowland Pennington, Ksq., ot 
Stoke House, Wallingford, one of her Majesty's Justices of the Peace, and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the county of Cumberland. 

On the 17th, at Hollingbourne, the Rev. Robt. John Shaw, incumbent of Dane- 
hill, Sussex, eldest son of the Rev. R. W. Shaw, rector of Cuxton, and Hon, Canon 
of Rochester, and grandson to the late Sir Johu Gregory Shaw, Bart., of Kenwerd, 
in the county of Kent, to Ella de Vidme, eldest daughter of Richard Thomas, of 
Eyhorne House, Esq., in the same county. 

DEATHS. 

On the 30th of March, at London, Canada West, the 
man, 

On the 8th of April, at Tenterden, Maria Goodhew Ricketts, second daughter of 
the late Rear-Admiral William Ricketts, of Knockholt, Sevenoaks, Kent 

On the 13th, at his residence, 15, Lansdowne Crescent, Notting Hill, in his 
seventy-seventh year, John Finlaison, Esq., President of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, and formerly Actuary of the National Debt and Government Calculator 

On the 13th, at Knockin, Shropshire, Viee-Admiral the Hon, Charles Orlando 
jridgeman, aged sixty-nine. 

Ou the 13th, at Barton, Bury St. Edmunds, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Ed- 
ward Bunbury, Bart., K.C.B., in the eighty-second year of his age, 

On the Mth, at her town residence, Belgrave Square, the Right Hon. Lady Bos- 
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Hon. Mrs. Maurice Port- 


ton. 

On the Mth, at Brockhampton Park, Gloucestershire, Fulwar Craven, Esq., 9 de- 
puty-lieutenant for the counties of Wilts and Berks, and a magistrate for the coun- 
ties of Wilts, Berks, and Gloucester, aged seventy-eight. : 

On the Mth, at 51, Cumberland Street, Hyde Park, Capt. Leicester Vernon, of 
Ardington House, Berks, and M.P. for the county. 

On the 15th, at the Vicarage, the Rev. Robert Machell, Vicar of Marton-in- 
Cleveland, aged sixty-three. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN GERMANY. 


Tue journey of the Prince of Wales to Coburg appears to create 
considerable sensation in Germany,—at least,if we may judge 
from the many comments in the newspapers of the Vaterland. 
The time when Kings of Great Britain used annually to visit 
Hanover, that they might hunt the wild boar, and for awhile 
forget, in the shade of their ancestral oaks, the cares of English 
statecraft and the whirl of conflict between Whigs and Tories, 
Protestants and Catholics, Churchmen and Dissenters,is now left'so 
far behind as to have lost all apparent connexion with the present 
day ; and modern newspapers, therefore, cannot sce an intelligent 
heir-apparent tread the soil of their country without guessing at 
some deep motive which must have brought him. So now in 
every Teutonic organ of the Fourth Estate, we have discussions 
on the great question—‘‘ What is the Prince of Wales doing here 
in Germany?’ ‘He is,” answer some, “ visiting his relatives!” 
but “Ach, mein Gott! nein,” rejoin others; ‘“‘how can this be 
the case, since his relations are all persons of no estate and far 
beneath his notice. Let the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha pass, 
and then look at the remainder. There are the Leiningens, his 
nearest relatives on the maternal side, with a ‘nee aspera ter- 
rent’ on their coat-of-arms, but not a square mile of freehold 
land of their own. Prince Ernest Leopold Victor, head of the 
house, is at at the best but a Bavarian Reichsrath ; and the 
branches of the family are mere Counts by’rank, and lieutenants, 
equerries, and chamberlains by profession. No, no; this pre- 
tended visit of his Royal Highness to the poor German rela- 
tions is clearly but a diplomatic veil to hide deeper purposes.” 

Whereupon others, the wisest of the tribe, explain with know- 
ing confidence “the real purport of the journey.” Duke Ernest 
{I., reigning Prince of iene Siobune Sethe, has been married al- 
most twenty years, and yet has no offspring. The heir-pre- 
sumptive of the Dukedom is Prince Albert, Consort of the Queen 
of Great Britain; and, after him, his eldest son the Prince 
of Wales. Is it not highly probable, nay certain, that the preli- 
minary arrangement about this future heritage is the object of the 
visit paid by the British Crown Prince ? Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, we 
all know, is a fine piece of territory, well worth ‘ annexing” to 
the numerous other possessions of the Queen of the Seas. An area 
of 800 square miles, with some 150,000 inhabitants, mines of iron, 
copper, alum and marble, manufactures of hardwares, linen, and 
woollen fabrics, and a public revenue of nearly two millions of 
florius—not to speak of a public debt, so much valued by the Eng- 
lish, of more than four millions—are things not to be despised in 
these our days of annexation and incorporation. They are things 
which, to a dead certainty, would bring about a diplomatic war 
were they located, at the demise of the owner, near the confines 
of a certain federal republic. Depend upon it, therefore, England 
wants Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and the journey of the Prince of 
Wales has no other object but to make matters smooth for the 
forthcoming annexation, ‘‘Necesse est qui mare tenet, eum 
rerum potiri.’ Such is the conclusion at which our Teutonic 
brethren, the learned and far-secing members of the Fourth Estate, 
arrive in their printed debates. 

To the English reader these conclusions, based as they are on 
exceedingly weak premises, look decidedly odd; one cannot help 
smiling at the expense of the learned propounders. Yet, trivial 
as they may be, they carry with them some instruction, and give 
us an insight into our own affairs not less than into the views en- 
tertained about us by a neighbouring people. Above all, they 
teach us two things, both characteristic of our time. First, they 
illustrate the overweening tendency of the continental press, and 
in some degree also the press of our own country, to watch with 
gaping curiosity every movement of any distinguished personage, 
and to prognosticate stupendous events as old astrologers did from 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, Not a king, prince, min- 
ister, ambassador, or even consular-agent, can leave his ordinary 
place of residence, without setting at once a thousand pens in mo- 
tion, and directing the eyes of half the civilized world to trace the 
prints of his footsteps. The idea that even kings and prime min- 
isters, besides being important figures in the political machinery 
of the State, are also, and before all, human beings, with simple 
human aspirations and desires, and that they may consequently 
wish now and then to change their abode, and to look about 
with their own eyes in God’s great world,—such an idea, 
simple and natural though it is, does not seem to enter for a 
moment into the mind of one-half of the ‘‘able editors” of 
Europe. With them, kings are kings, and nothing else; and, if 
the royalties move about, it is at their own risk, and with the cer- 
tain penalty before them of having their movements interpreted 
in the columns of an able journal, to the great delight of the 
most discerning public. Let some other paper less ‘‘ able,” or less 
imaginative than the first, contradict the profound supposition, 
and hint that a given king or minister may possibly toonel merely 
for recreation, and the journal will most likely be regarded as 
supplying the surest confirmation of the original story ; the 
doubting contradictor being set down as the secret agent of “a 
foreign Government,” paid for the express purpose of misleading 
public opinion. 

There have been hundreds of instances of this within the last 
few years, nay, within the last few months and weeks. A notable 
case in point occurred only about eight or ten days ago, and must 








be still in the recollection of all. Bishop Monrad, Prime Minister 
of the little kingdom of Denmark, had to make a journey to Paris 
for the express and avowed purpose of fetching home his wife and 
children, whom he had left in the French capital some two months 
before, on suddenly quitting his ambassadorial post. If ever 
there was an obvious, unpolitical, and thoroughly human object 
in view, it was in M. Monrad’s journey; and we might have ex- 
pected that the newspapers would for the nonce have let alone the 
_ man, who, besides being a most respectable paterfamilias 
ad the misfortune of filling the post of Prime Minister in a small 
state. But the ‘ able” editors of the continent were not to be 
deprived of their mystery. No sooner had it got wind that Bishop 
Monrad was preparing to start for Paris, than suddenly the news 
was spread A me that an important political alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was on the point of being concluded between Den- 
mark and France, and that the Danish Premier himself was to 
carry the important document for signature to the French capi- 
tal. This was at the very time when Denmark had so seurvily 
entertained the proposal of the French Government, for a remis- 
sion of export duty on fish cured by French fishers on Danish 
soil, that France broke off the negotiations in disgust! The bash- 
ful suggestion made by a little over-cautious Berlin paper, that 
— it might be true after all that Madame Monrad and the 
little Monrads were waiting at Paris for papa, was received with 
a perfect storm of hisses by almost the whole of the central Euro- 
pean press. A monstrous notion that a Prime Minister, a politi- 
cal leader, a personage of the highest influence, should attend to 
such vulgar things as fetching home a wife and seven small chil- 
dren! The notion of such an escapade was declared preposterous ; 
and the Berlin paper was unanimously voted a dunce, and eke a 
“spy.” So, forth it went through the whole of Europe, repeated 
by the thousand-tongued press, including the daily organ of the 
great British Conservative party, that France and Denmark had 
been wedded to each other, through the instrumentality of a 
Minister-Bishop, in close bonds of political unity. 

But we have a second lesson to deduce from the gossip about 
our Prince of Wales. It is the rather startling discovery that 
German writers, with all their cosmopolitan learning and their 
polyglot studies, know nothing whatever about the essential cha- 
racter of English royalty as at present constituted. They seem 
to be perfectly unaware that a century of national liberty has al- 
tered the qualities of the monarchs of Great Britain, as much as 
those of the people, and made the one as different as the other 
from the equivalent social order on the continent. It is the com- 
plete ignorance of this simple fact which brings about such 
striking blunders as those concerning the fancied disinclination 
of the British ‘Crown Prince,” to visit his ‘poor relatives.” 
What a pity that the able scribes of the Vaterland, who believe 
such fictions, and propagate them, cannot pop their learned heads 
for a week into Windsor Park, or the old town of Oxford, or, in 
the autumn season, into the modest royal mansion on the hills of 
Balmoral! If they could but manage it, they would soon know 
the family of Queen Victoria better ; though, perhaps, they might 
afterwards think not quite so much of their own reigning 
families. Could they but learn the simplicity which attends true 
greatness,—the family fecling which has reconciled royalty to 
humanity, they might wonder less. 

This ignorance of living British life in its very highest spheres, 
however, is one for which we must not be too severe on ordinary 
| German newspaper writers, since it is a want which they share 
with far more exalted persons; in fact, with some of the most dis- 
tinguished thinkers of Europe. A notable instance of this we 
gather from the recently published correspondence of the great 
Alexander von Humboldt with Varnhagen von Ense. It becomes 
clear from this correspondence that the author of Cosmos,—one of 
the noblest, the most unprejudiced as well as deepest intellects 
which the age can boast,—did yet with all his knowledge little 
understand England and English institutions. At least, he did 
not understand them till he got a glimpse of them with his own 
eyes. It was then, and only then, that he burst forth in complete 
astonishment, as we find recorded in Varnhagen’s diary : ‘‘ Hlum- 
boldt spoke to me very highly (sehr shén, literally, very beauti- 
fully) of England. At the Court, the greatest splendour ; but yet 
the mode of life simple and natural, the conversation easy, and 
the manners exceedingly friendly and full of kindness, even 
among ladies and gentlemen of opposite parties.” How charac- 
teristic this sentence, in particular the eren (sogar in the 
original, which expresses almost more than even) of foreign views 
entertained about England and English life, and by a man like 
Humboldt! ‘That all are not Humboldts we may guess; and 
that very many do not allow the ‘even,’”’ who will wonder after 
this ? 

BUCHANAN’S DEFENCE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
In order to understand the full import of the act done by Presi- 
dent Buchanan in his remonstrance to the House of Representa- 
tives, we must recall the mode in which the need for it befell. 
In the House of Representatives, on the 9th and 13th of February, 
arose debates which resulted in resolutions instructing the eom- 
mittee on public expenditure to inquire into the cost of the public 
printing, and to report such modifications of the existing system 
of contracts as the committee might think best. This committee 
had power to send for persons and papers. It succeeded in dis- 
covering—what had been known for years—that the contract for 
public printing was rarely handed to a practical printer, but was 
given to some powerful partisan of the majority in Congress; the 
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fortunate holder of the contract letting out the work to a deputy 
at a lower rate, while he pocketed the difference. This was really 
the abuse of old monarchies. The sinecurist, it seems, does 
nothing, but lends to the Republic the benefit derived from his 
hearty approval of the whole arrangement. In the present in- 
stance, the Committee on Public Expenditure happened to be 
manned by a political party ; and the report on the subject which 
the committeemen were to investigate was coloured by political 
feeling; since they not only condemned the system but cast a 
censure on the President. Such things have happened before. 
We have seen a Minister in this country unjustly attacked 
for abuses in the department over which he had control, be- 
cause those abuses happened to be detected in his day, though 
they were really habitual, and he was no more personally answer- 
able for them than he was for any other questionable manners and 
customs derived from the past. Unluckily for the Abolitionists 
it came out that the very thing which they condemned in the 
opposite party had very recently been done by themselves. 
This was rather a severe check; but the party is not without 
courage or resolution. Amongst its ranks within the com- 
mittee was Mr. John Covode, whom we have already mentioned 
as being one of the the strikingly miscellaneous representa- 
tion of Pennsylvania ; and he struck out an ingenious plan of re- 
taliating the blow cast back upon his set. He had originated the 
first resolutions, and he now contrived two others, based on his 
own one-sided report, implying though not directly asserting, a 
very derogatory imputation upon the President. The purport of 
the resolution was, that a committee of five members be appointed 
by the Speaker to inquire whether the President, or any officer of 
the Government, had, by any improper means, sought to influence 
the passing of any law pertaining to the rights of any state or 
territory ; secondly, to inquire whether any officer of the Govern- 
ment had attempted to prevent or defeat the execution of any law ; 
and finally, whether the President had failed or refused to com- 
pel the execution of any law. Under the appearance of zeal for 
the public service and for a reform of corruption, Mr. John 
Covode and his fellow politicians were thus attempting to 
imply that the President of the United States had con- 
nived at corruption, at combinations against necessary legis- 
lation, and at the frustration of the law of the land, and 
that the President also had distinctly failed in his own duty ; or 
had openly refused to perform it. We shall understand the bear- 
ing of all this plan of aciion better when we remember that the 
Abolitionist party in the United States has to a great extent con- 
tinued the course originated by the old Tory party,—that in fact 
it is to a great extent hostile to the constitution and administration 
of the Republic, as both the constitution and the administration 
have descended to the present generation from the days of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. ‘The party character of the whole proceed- 
ing is shown by the fact that, when a member of Congress called 
upon the President’s accuser to state the specific charges, the 
House refused to let the question be answered. This looks very 
much like an open war between the majority in the present Con- 
gress and the President of the republic; that majority being ac- 
tuated by anti-constitutional, anti-Republican feelings, and most 
especially heated by doctrines inimical to the states of the South. 
The true offence, we believe, of which Mr. Buchanan has been 
guilty, is, that he has refused to make himself the President of 
certain states in the Union, or of a certain party. He has equally 
repelled any attempt to make him act for the North against the 
South, or for the South against the North, and has resolutely per- 
severed in being the President of ‘‘ the United States.” 
In taking his stand upon the Presidential rights, Mr. Bu- 
chanan has left his own conduct, personally, to be judged by the 
commonwealth ; and he has stood forward less to defend himself 
than the outraged constitution. The President is the officer who 
represents in the executive Government the sovereign and inde- 
pendent, though united, states. In that capacity, he is a co- 
ordinate branch of the Federal Legislature, with an authority 
equal to that of the two other branches, and he is consequently as 
little bound to account for his acts to either branch as the Senate 
is tothe House, or vice versa. It would be extremely difficult for 
aman in the position of the American President to be guilty of 
any ordinary misconduct. He acts so completely in the open 
light of day, he is so surrounded by men under direct public re- 
sponsibility, his power isso defined and so limited, and his tenure 
of office is so short, that he has not scope to err. But should a 
Pietro Candiano, or a Marin Faliero, be found in Washington, the 
constitution provides a regular course for bringing him to ac- 
count, It is an exact counterpart of our own proceeding. The 
President is to be impeached by the House of Representatives, 
before the Senate, the Chief Justice of the United States pre- 
siding. Let us for a moment imagine that James Buchanan’s 
conduct had been questionable,—that he had been guilty of the 
corruption ascribed to him with such brutal frivolity, and we 
must still confess that that accused President has been more 
faithful to the law and constitution of his country than his ac- 
cusers have been. Let us imagine for a moment, what, indeed, 
by a great stretch of imagination, might be conceded—let us 
suppose his enemies to have deceived and warmed them- 
selves into an idea that they were fulfilling some public 
duty by their refusal, and that by bringing the President before 
the proposed committee they would be exposing the corrup- 
tions; yet still we say that in the plan which they have 
adopted they would have been more faithless to the law and 
tenure of the Republic than the guilty man. For what was it 


which they proposed? In order to fasten individual responsi- 
bility upon an erring public officer, whose administration was 
passing away, and whose sins might be corrected on the moment, 
they were proposing to set aside, in fact to repeal the funda- 
mental laws of the Republic, the guarantees of its liberty and 
security. The prosecutor was here playing the part of the 
anarchist, and it remained for the prisoner at the bar to stand 
forward and vindicate the integrity of the Commonwealth, John 
Covode, and the partners in his lawlessness, were assuming to 
themselves exactly the same right of dictating law, and of en- 
forcing what they conceived to be justice, without constitutional 
warrant, that was claimed by George the Third, when he pro- 
posed to tax his subjects without representation in Parliament,— 
that was attempted by Charles the First, when he sought to im- 
pose ship-money upon his subjects, and to set aside the authority 
of Parliament. In fact, John Covode and his accomplices have 
seized the occasion of a public ferment to play the part of traitors. 
They then embezzled the power lent them by the measure of an 
hour, to undermine the fabric of the constitution ; and they at- 
tempted an infraction into the liberties and immunities that invest 
every citizen of the United States. There are men amongst the 
honestest who, under the circumstances of President Buchanan, 
might have thought it most generous and most consistent with their 
own repute,—since they were accused,—to acquiesce, and to let 
the proposed investigation take its course. But James Buchanan 
combines far too much sagacity with his patriotism to make any 
such tragical blunder. As he says in his message, his own con- 
duct can readily be judged, but he was trustee for the rights of 
the Republic; and in repelling the encroachment, he fulfilled ex- 
actly the same duty that was fulfilled on previous occasions by 
Washington, and by Hampden. He had not, indeed, to brave 
the dangers of the battle-field or the scaffold, as those men did ; but 
he had to confront what possesses more terrors for men in the 
present day—the danger of misconstruction, the danger of bein 
said to act from selfish motives, when his conduct was dictate 
by the most thoroughgoing devotion to his country. Luckily, he 
has trusted his fame to the judgment of posterity ; and in our 
| day, public questions are discussed far too thoroughly for the 
| public, either of England or America, to remain very long under 
| any mistake about the question. We observe that public 
journals in London which have not been distinguished by their 
sympathy with America, or with James Buchanan in particular,— 
nay, the most ministerial organs in the British capital, are as 
hearty and as emphatic in their approval of the President's course 
| as if he had been an Englishman ; and the sympathy shows how 
far Englishmen of all parties feel the service which he has ren- 
dered to the common Anglo-Saxon race by his defence of consti- 
| tutional law. 





BRITISH REPUDIATION, 

Tue Baron de Bode, who has become so painfully familiar to the 
| British reader, survives in the person of his heirs, still claiming 
| justice from the British nation. The claim has not been pressed 
| for the last five or six years, because it was thought that, during 
| a period of war and difficulty, Parliament would be too much 
| occupied, and too straitened in the pursestrings, to entertain the 
claim with patience. And since even the most conscientious may 
forget the nature of the case, we must recapitulate the story, 
which we have already told :— 

** Charles de Bode had obtained possession, jointly with his son, of a lord- 
ship and land of Soultz, in Lower Alsace ; on the breaking out of the revo- 
lution, the father and son left their country, and the property was con- 
fiseated. Baron Charles had married, in 1775, the daughter of Mr. Kynners- 
ley, of Loxley Park, in Staffordshire: of this marriage Clement was born, 
in 1777, and baptized at Uttoxeter. In 1814, he claimed compensation un- 
der the treaty, and was put off with various pretexts, which are well known, 
and which we need not recapitulate further than briefly to recall them to 
the reader’s mind, One was, that the claim had not been presented within 
the time specified in the treaty ; a plea which was not true, for the claim had 
been presented, and, though it was at first rejected by the Commissioners 
for want of proof that the claimant was a British subject, they afterwards re- 
ceived it. Another objection was, that his property was not confiscated as 
that of a British subject ; a pretext overruled by several cases of an exactly 
similar kind, in which compensation was granted. A third objection to 
part of the claim arose from the ignorance of the Commissioners, who re- 
ported, for example, that he could not sustain the claim on the seore of 
‘ biens caducs,’"—which they translated to mean property the Baron had 
suffered to lapse, whereas it meant property escheated to the Baron. A 
fourth plea was, that certain evidence had not been completed ; though the 
Baron had been positively cautioned on the part of the ne against offer- 
ing new evidence. A fifth plea, urged very late in the inquiry, was, that 
there were no funds out of which to satisfy the claim: an Act of Parliament, 
the 59th of George LII., cap. 39, directed that any balance remaining after 
the discharge of claims admitted by the Commissioners should be applied to 
such purposes as the Lords of the Treasury should direct ; and under that 
act, it would seem, the balance was expended years ago. But we need not 
recapitulate all the pleas advanced in bar of the claim. It will be observed 
that the Baron was excluded from the register, by the Commissioners, con- 
fessedly under a mistake; that a part of the claim was rejected under a mis- 
translation; that the deficiency of certain evidence, after enormous and 
successful exertions to procure all that was demanded, was owing to express 
and formal instructions on the part of the Crown; and that the final ap- 
propriation of the money was made in the face of an outstanding claim 
which had not been satistied.”"—Spectator, 30th July, 1853. 

The case was brought in a series of applications before the law 
courts, the last time by petition of right, practically a suit against 
the Crown ; and the plaintiff twice obtained the verdict of a jury 
in his favour. But, when he called upon the Courts to give him 
the fruits of the verdict, they found their administrative function 
in that behalf restrained by the Act of Parliament, George ILI. 
cap. 31, which declared that the decision of the original Commis- 
sioners should be final. Lord Lyndhurst brought the case before 
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the House of Lords on the 11th of June, 1852, and again on the 
Ist of August, 1853,—in vain. On the Saturday following, we 
described the course which this country had adopted towards the 
representatives of an individual claiming justice. It was, we 
said, a variation upon the usual device of the British Exchequer, 
which is, not to disprove the justice of the claim, but to discover 
some technical flaw :— 

“* There was no technical flaw that would hold good ; but an ingenious 
contrivance has been used to make up for the want. A very numerous circle 
of technical flaws was ir agined, and a question was raised upon each one 
successively ; when Governments were beaten upon each one, they passed to 
the next; and, as a state is immortal but the individual is not, it appears 
probable that the wrong will be enabled to survive not only Baron Clement 
de Bode, but the whole line of his house. At last, Government was driven 
off the whole list of imaginable or untenable flaws; but still there is a re- 
source: Government is ye | beginning again ; and the last solemn act 
of the Lord Chancellor is, to take his stand upon the very first objection 
raised, and afterwards surrendered, by the Commission in 1815—the ex- 
ception that the Baron de Bode was not a British subject !” 

The heirs of the Baron Clement have now obtained the opinion 
of Mr. John Hodgkin, which is a masterly resumé of the whole 
case. The writer quotes the report by a select committee of the 
House of Lords in 1852, which appears to us to stamp the country 
and the Government of this country with disgrace, so long as the 
claim remains unsatisfied. 

“That the claimant was a British subject within the meaning of the 
Treaty and Conventions [between France and England]. That he was the 
bona fide possessor of a valuable property in Alsace. That the property 
was unduly confiscated by the French Revolutionary authorities 

“That the late Baron presented his claim for compensation within the 
time limited by the Convention. 

“That after the payment of all other claims presented within the time 
a there remained a surplus more than sufficient to satisfy the Baron’s 
claim. 

“*That the rejection of this claim originated principally in a mistake of 
the Commissioners, which caused them prematurely to close the inguiry, 
upon a ground altogether invalid, whereby they excluded the full proof of 
the claimunt’s case, the eu uent production of which proof at the inqui- 
sition and on the trial at bar, led to the successive verdicts delivered in the 
claimant's favour.” 

Successive Ministries have declared that they waived every 
technical objection, and would treat the question on its merits. 
But in our very brief recapitulation we heve stated how they 
have treated it. Amongst the astounding pleas put forward, is, 
that the property of the Baron was not ‘ indiment confisqué ” 
but was contiseated or forfeited by valid legal decree, under the 
sovereign power of the state for the time being; a decision which 
also, on British authority, pronounces the Crown of Louis Capet 
to have been regularly forfeited. Mr. Hodgkin is right, how- 
ever, in saying that the utter absurdity of the defences against 
one plea after another is an admission that the case is valid. 

“T would suggest, then,” says Mr. Hodgkin, ‘‘ that, if practicable, a clear 
official and authoritative return of the entire administration of the French 
Compensation Fund, and of its final balance, if any, be obtained in the first 
place, and then, that the conduct of the Baron de Bode’s case in the House 
of Commons be placed with all practicable speed in the hands of some Mem- 
ber eminent both as a lawyer and a statesman, and not too conspicuous for 

ty bias. Such a man, following in the steps of the Earl of Derby (when 
in the Commons), of Sir James Graham, of Matthew Davenport Hill, of 
Sergeant Manning, of Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, and Truro, and of 
Spencer Walpole,—and with his facts verified by two juries and three Com- 
mittees, and his law established by the eminent legal authorities whom I 
have enumerated,—may well undertake the arduous cause confided to him 
with a good heart, and say ‘ God will defend the right.’ ”’ 

It so happens that the appeal is made at a most fortunate time : 
we have just now in the Ministry as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
William Ewart Gladstone, a man conspicuous for his talent, for 
his independence of mind, for his perspicacity, his energy, and his 
decision ; but, above all, conspicuous in claiming to be regarded 
by the country as a man of conscience. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE BELT. 

IN spite of all the efforts of Mr. Hadfield, and the secret instigators 
of the police all over England, ‘'om Sayers and Jack Heenan, the 
Champion of England and the challenger from America, have 
fought a stout fight, and have touched a responsive chord, low, if 
you like, in the scale, “‘very, very low,” but profound and vital 
in the nature of the Anglo-Saxon race. We have been amused at 
the affectation of disgust expressed by those journals which have 
not hesitated to sate their readers with details of the combat. 
Knowing that all ranks and conditions of men have taken a deep 
interest in this incident, yet the writers in the daily journals, even 
the giant of them all, have written with the fear of Mrs. Grundy 
full upon them, when it is notorious that the dear old lady herself 
read through the whole of that splendid narrative with which the 
Times favoured the world at large. Far better would it be if the 
indignation of the sentimentalists, and the faithful subjects of 
what Mr. Carlyle calls mere ‘‘ Beaverdom,” were directed against 
those of their own order who cheat, and lie, and gamble, and de- 
fraud, all to promote the welfare of society and—their own. The 
universal interest in the combat shows that it is not wholly bad 
and mean, like the trickeries of the traders. There must have 
been something in the encounter that appealed to universal sym- 
pathy, for the sympathy was electric. And there was something. 

ot the pleasure which morbid minds take in scenes of blood and 
violence, but the admiration which it is impossible to withhold 
from men who have displayed, in a degree so remarkable, courage, 
fortitude, and temper. And not only these qualities in the field, 
but qualities equi’ high during the training to fit them for the 
field—temperanece, chastity, submission to discipline, vietory over 
animal desires and animal appetites. Few of their critics have 
ever subjected themselves to anything so wholesome. 


_. Volenti non fit injuria, If two men are willing and desirous to 
fight, why should they be prevented? If, indeed, they take out 
lethal weapons, then the case is different, for, in the use of lethal 
weapons, death may instantly ensue. A duel with sword or pis- 
tol is a trial of courage, but no trial of that fortitude, and temper 
under stinging pain, which characterize a fight with clenched 
fists. A pugilistic encounter proves to the uttermost the very 
stuff of which a man is made. We should be very sorry to see 
the prize-ring become again a public spectacle, as it was in what 
are falsely called the good old days of Cribb and Castlereagh, 
But there is really something that smacks of the fussiness of pa- 
ternal despotism in the frantic hunts after pugilists upon which 
the police are impelled by some of the ‘ unco guid,” who eare- 
fully keep in the dark. Public decorum is a great thing, but we 
| should take care that it does not degenerate into pharisaical affec- 
| tation, shrouding under its broad skirt a hundred vicious prae- 
tices far more dangerous to society than pugilism. 

There are some characteristics of the fight which are quite as 
| epic as the strife on ‘‘Chevy Chace” or the ‘Combat of the 
| Thirty.” Sayers, as Champion of England and holder of the 
belt of honour, was bound, in honour, to meet all challengers 
come they from what land they might. A young man of a 
cognate race, an American, crossed the Atlantic and sent in his 
challenge. This act of daring is the key to much of the interest 
unquestionably felt by the public. Taller by a head, broader in 
the chest, longer in the arm, younger in years, than his 
antagonist, nevertheless he was the challenger, and Sayers was 
compelled to accept the challenge, and measure his skill 
and prowess with one who came to snatch from him the honour 
won in many a hard fought encounter. In these circum- 
stances alone Englishmen must feel an interest, let the prudes 
in trousers say what they please. An unequal combat is a 
sure passport to sympathy, at least in England. But this 
was not ail. When the two men met for the first time in that 
Hampshire meadow, and heartily shook hands, it so chanced that 
Heenan, the challenger, won the right to select his position. We 
regret to say that he did not show that chivalrous feeling on this 
occasion which distinguished the old heroes of the ring. Pearce 
would not hurt Jem Beleher’s remaining eye when he had his 
rival at a disadvantage; nor would Spring injure any more his 
gallant antagonist Langan, whose fault was the british one 
of not knowing when he was beaten. Heenan might have chosen 
a position which would have given each man a fair share 
of the sunlight. He might have placed himself across 
the ring. He took post, however, on higher ground and with his 
back to the sun. The shorter man, therefore, had the lower 
ground, and the sun’s rays in his eyes. Tair and according to 
rule, but not chivalrous. Then, when the men had fought for a 
few minutes, Sayers, in stopping a lightning-like stroke irom his 
rival, had his right arm, that reserve with which, like a good 
general, he won his former battles, irretrievably damaged. And 
thus it happened that the lighter and shorter man, had to con- 
tend for the rest of the combat, with one arm. A man must have 
a heart stuffed with invoices or peace society pamphlets, who does 
not feel a glow of admiration for a hero who could go on for 
nearly two hours opposing one arm to two, and go on, in spite of 
knock-down blows and crushing hits, steadily getting the better 
of his bulky antagonist. The measure of Heenan’s brave ard en- 
during qualities, of his temper and fortitude, is the length of the 
time required by his hardy and agile foe to reduce him to a state 
which would have rendered him incapable of continuing the con- 
test, had not the police appeared and the ring been broken, 
Both men had endured, without flinching in the least, the most 
severe punishment. Both had shown skill and prowess, and bot- 
tom. But Heenan was fast losing the use of his eyes, and had 
the tight continued must soon have become blind. The interfe- 
rence of the police led to the stopping of the combat, and it takes 
rank among the greatest of drawn battles. 

Neither England nor America has any reason to be ashamed of 
her champion. Both have displayed those qualities which we ad- 
mire in the knights of another pericd, and in the soldiers of our 
own, even when displayed in a bad cause. We may be pained at 
the details of the tight, but we should remember that these two 
men willingly and cheerfully bore what we shudder at, and that 
the shocking scene is mere child’s play compared with the immo- 
lation of half a million of men, women, and children by some con- 
queror in pursuit of barren ambition. Depend upon it there are 
many things which are more dangerous to society and more 
horrible than prize-fights, and which the suppression of pugilism 
will in no way tend to remove—-perhaps tend to augment. 





THE CONVICTED CLASSES IN IRELAND. 

Some flippant public man once spoke of the ‘ unconvicted class of 
the community.” There seemed a kind of absurdity in its impli- 
cation that the “ convicted” could be at alla elass of the com- 
munity. In England, they have never been fairly recognized 
as such: in Ireland, for something more than four years, the re- 
leased convicts have been really admitted as a class of the com- 
munity, and have got fair play in their efforts to replace them- 
selves in their old position in society. We have from time to 
time recorded the progress of this great experiment, and in the 
sixth annual report of the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland, 
we have an additional record of what is being done. 

The general diminution of serious crime in Ireland is very 
gratifying. The convicts sentenced to penal servitude in 1854 
were 710; since then, there has been a steady decrease, although, 
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in 1857, the sentences of penal servitude were extended by means 
of the legalization of “three years” asa term for penal servitude ; 
in 1859, the number was only 322. “ Since 1853, no convicts have 
been sent from Ireland to a penal colony,” so that within that 

riod “Ireland has had to absorb, reincarcerate, or provide for 
own convict population.” The country has thus been saved 
the expense of transportation, and, in addition, the Convict 
Prisons of Ireland cost 28,000/, less now thanin 1856. The “ In- 
termediate Prisons,” the “‘ Refuges,” and the system of Registra- 
tion are, it is clear, the agencies in this good result. The system 
of registration acts in the most efficacious way in deterring the 
convict from his old paths of crime, and in imperatively inducing 
him to adopt a new life, or to leave the country of his own free 
will. We read in this report :— 

«1250 convicts have been liberated conditionally in this country between 
the 3d March 1856, and the 3d March 1860. Only 77 of these have had 
their licences revoked. Of these 28 were for cases of irregularity, not 
criminal, but a by the rules involving forfeiture. 854 convicts 
have been liberated unconditionally from the Intermediate Prison during 
the same period, and only 20 have as yet been reconsigned to the Govern- 
ment prisons. We beg to submit that these results are entirely satisfactory, 
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newspapers are now; newspapers being now carried without 
profit at the best, even if they do not entail a loss on the depart- 
ment. Letter-writers do not yet complain of the cost of postage, 
but once show them the true state of the case, and convince them 
of the principle that revenue is a matter of little or no account, 
and we shall soon see a social tumult. 

True it is that the Zimes says:—‘ Give us what we want, 
carry our six ounces for a penny, and the Post Office will be more 
profitable than ever.” But it does not venture to give 
any data for this calculation, if calculation it can be called. 
And not only does the Zimes call for six ounces of home distri- 
bution for a penny, but it objects to the transit penny between 
England and the East Indies, and actually thinks it reasonable 
to ask that six ounces should be carried from London to the 
foot of the Himalaya mountains for the sum of one penny ! 

There seems to be some doubt at the Post Office, judging from 
its last report, of the exact cost of newspapers. But, we have a 
strong impression that, when to the expense of carriage, which by 
railways is very costly, you add the expense of reception, including 
forwarding, sorting, and delivery, it will be found that the seventy 








although in the cases of those unconditionally liberated, the statistics are 
only negative, and must be taken for what they are worth. As has been 
stated in our former Reports, a very large number of liberated convicts have 
thought it to be their best course to emigrate.” 

These statistics speak volumes for the good effect of the system 
administered by Captain Walter Crofton and his colleagues. 

The great difference between the English and Irish systems of | 
treating criminals is, that in England a convict is absolutely dis- 
charged at the expiration of his sentence, and he is at large | 
among the community. In Ireland, the same man is registered ; | 
the police do not molest or annoy him, but his residence and con- 
duct are strictly watched, and he must conform to certain rules. 
In England, part of the original sentence is absolutely remitted 
on account of good conduct. In Ireland, instead of liberating the 
convict wreonditionally at the period of time when a portion of 
his sentence is thus remitted, he is placed under a condition of 
subsequent good conduct, duly enforced, until the original period 
of his sentence has been completed—the latter portion of his de- | 
tention being in an intermediate prison. 

Captain Crofton points out that the terms of penal servitude are 
in many cases too short—much shorter than the terms of trans- 
portation for which they are the substitute—in this going di- | 
rectly counter to the resolutions of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee of 1856? The sertences now, it is to be regretted, are | 
“too short to reap the full benefits of the system.” 

The chief features of the Irish system are “ intermediate 

risons” and conditional liberation coupled with registration. 
he convict prison itself affords in its strict laws and close wateh- 
ing the first test of the prisoner’s nature; the “ intermediate 
prison ” acts at once as a reward for his good conduct, and a fur- 
ther test; the conditional liberation gives the convict the op- 


portunity of regaining his lost footing in society, and the regis- | 


tration enables the authorities to put at once a stop to his career, 
should he recommence a course of crime. 
this, their Sixth Annual Report :— 

“We now, after another year’s experience of these results, extending 
over 2300 prisoners, are able completely to confirm the strong opinions we 
have always expressed of their value. We would not for one moment with- 


hold the credit due to those in our department who have laboured unre- | 


mittingly in promoting the reformation of the criminal and his well-doing 
on liberation ; but we feel bound to repeat our opinion that the system pur- 
sued would be incomplete in its action if unaccompanied by the powerful 


adjuncts of ‘ conditional liberation’ and registration until the expiration of | 
We have found them to operate as wholesome checks on the | 


sentences. 
criminal, to protect the public, and to be the means—the only means of 
which we are aware—of effectually scattering ‘ the criminal class.’ 

“ By their use crime may, for the first time, be rendered a hazardous and 
an unprofitable calling. 

walt authorities agree in the importance of making punishment more 
certain. Without registration, this is scarcely possible ; and it is of daily 
occurrence that ‘hardened offenders,’ not identified by the police officrs, 


escape with very trifling punishment. This immunity from the conse- | 


quences of crime enters very fully into the calculation of the criminal 
classes, and tends more than any other cause to recruit their ranks, So 
long as this immunity is suffered to exist, so long shall we fail to reap full 


benefit from our very heavy expenditure, incurred for the purpose of arrest- | 


Ing the progress of crime.’ 

It has been thought by some persons that the greater portion 
of crime in Ireland is agrarian, and that this accounts for the 
success of the Irish system. ‘his is a misapprehension, The 
convicts are of the ordinary class, burglars, felons, pickpockets, 
&ec., and the same results obtained in Ireland might be obtained 
here if the same system were adopted. 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE JOURNALS, 
Somer differences of view have arisen, as our readers know, be- 
tween the Post Office authorities and the journalists, As jour- 
nalists, we may seem biassed in our own favour, but the facts at all 
events should be known. At present, a newspaper of the average 
Weight, two ounces and a half, is carried for somewhat less than 
a letter which averages one-tenth of that weight. But now that 
every fiscal imposition is removed from newspapers, asmuch as from 
letter paper, it will be hard to defend this inequality on principle. 
The Legislature will be slow to give up a revenue which is equal 
toa penny in the pound on the Income-tax ; and, if they did 
abandon it, is it reasonable to expect that it would be given to 
newspapers which have already so much? Would not letter- 
Writers say, if profit is to be abandoned, and the Post Office is to 


| and benevolence have been actively engaged ; 


The Directors say, in | 


millions of pence,—in round numbers, six millions of shillings— 
three hundred thousand pounds—are insufficient to cover the an- 
nual outlay of the Post Office in respect of newspapers. 


THE BURRADON OVERSIGHT. 
Tue inquiry before the Coroner and Jury of South Northumber- 
land, into the cause and extent of the frightful calamity which 
consigned to a choking death no fewer than seventy-six men and 
boys, has at last ended. Many circumstances have combined to 
make this the most important investigation ever ‘held as to the 
cause of explosions, ‘The Coroner is a gentleman of great ex- 
perience, for it has been his duty to preside at many such in- 
quests ; in Mr, Hugh Lee Pattinson, and Mr. James Mather science 
a courageous local 
editor has used the criticism of the press, to keep alive the sense 


| of duty in the community at large; and thus far the efforts of all 


have been successful, drawing from a jury of farmers a just and 
salutary verdict, A common error on the part of juries has been 
avoided ; for this jury has neither attempted to incriminate any 


| particular individual by a verdict of manslaughter, nor yet de- 


livered an “open” verdict, asserting the want of evidence to ex- 
plain the cause of the accident. 

The opinion of the jury is, that the explosion occurred either 
by a fall in the “ north return,” or by the opening of a door 
which diverted the current of air from its proper course. But it 
is added, that there has “ been part neglect or oversight on the 
part of some of the officials connected with the colliery.” Such a 
state of facts would not justify a jury in finding a verdict against 
the owner or viewer. Yet it is painful to reflect that, although 
there has been neglect, the law knows no remedy for the injured 
families, and no penalty for the negligence. Even a commitment 
for manslaughter, upon stronger facts, would have been followed 
by an acquittal at the assizes. For wilful negligence, unless it is 
the direct act of some individual, and results in the death of some 
workman, the law has a loophole of escape. Where certain acts 
| of unscientific carelessness are detected, however they may have 
resulted in death or injury, the public has no means of redress; 
and a frightful calamity, im extent greater than that at Burra- 
don, comes as a public pecuniary charge upon the local rates. 
| An over-parsimonious owner, or a careless official, is thus able to 
transfer the consequence of his acts of omission to public charity. 

That charity has not been found wanting, either at Lundhill or 
Burradon ; but it is open to question, whether the merely sympa- 
| thetic feelings are judiciously bestowed, when the effect is to re- 
lease the parish, in the first instance, from the maintenance of 
widows and orphans, and, as the largest ratepayers, the a 
owners in the second place. We have a Mines Inspection Bi 
now before Parliament; and the opportunity should not be lost of 
applying the modern science of Accidental Death Insurance to the 
colliers. Nay, more; as there is some doubt whether Lord Camp- 
| bell’s Act applies to deaths in collieries, a declaratory clause 
might remove the doubt. That Act has done much to prevent ac- 
cidents on railways, for it has made deaths and injuries a charge 
| upon the income of companies. Ifa railway company is liable for 
| the default of its servants, parity of reasoning establishes that 
| owners of collicries should be equally liable to the consequences of 

the negligence of their servants. 
| We know that colliery owners are not insensible to the neces- 
sity of means for the prevention of accidents; but we shall be 
still more assured if the more vulgar motive of self-interest be 
added. 

The Coroner’s Jury blames the men for not having complained 
of the foul ventilation to the Government Inspector. But we re- 
collect the observation of one of the witnesses, who, when the 
men complained to him, observed, ‘‘ Do some three or four of you 
want to lay the pit off?” And not many years ago, when some 
of the pitmen connected with an exploded colliery complained to 
the Home Secretary,—who honourably refused to disclose their 
names,—the owners called upon ali the men to deny the author- 
ship of the complaint. A few, too honourable to tell a falsehood, 
admitted it; they were discharged, and had great difficulty in 
obtaining employment elsewhere. The Government Inspectors 
are useless, unless they rise above a perfunctory ae of 
duty. Regularly, but without notice, they should visit each pit. 





do no more than support itself, letters could be carried for a half- 
penny instead of a penny, and still be in no better position than 


It is idle to expect that uninstructed colliers can originate an in- 
quiry. It is timely prevention of practices which impede venti- 
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lation that alone can prevent explosions ; and these can only be 
detected by Inspectors of education and experience as great as 
that of the viewers themselves. 

The only compensation Burradon can now furnish is to arm us 
with the aid of science for the future. But the jury’s verdict brings 
out the view into strong relief that for carelessness and neglect 
endangering life we have no punishment ; and that Government 
inspection, so far, is a failure. We have also to deal witha 
deficiency of the law in its compensatory aspect, which, in default 
of any regular channel of supply, is filled up by public benevo- 
lence, only to release from just obligations the parties really 
liable ; such obligations remaining unrecognized only because we 
have not the means of enforcing the right. When colliery agents 
and officials shall be made liable to penalties for misdemeanour, 
or negligence in risking human life and limb, and owners have to 

ay in — what their agents pay in person, ‘‘ accidents ” will 
Sinini ish to the proper minimum. 


Letters to , the vitor, 


THE FREEMAN FRANCHISE, 
18th April, 1860. 

Six—I have lately been informed that, when the first Reform Act dis- 
franchised freemen by birth, it omitted to disqualify those who should ac- 
quire the freedom of a town by apprenticeship ; and that a vote may, there- 
fore, be still claimed in right of freedom so obtained. Can you inform me 
if such be the case? for, if so, it is an exception to the now generally re- 
ognized basis of property as a title to the ensien, on which basis the 
sent Reform Bill is constructed. It is, indeed, what has been called a 
“ fancy franchise,” and would afford a very just precedent—if recognized 
as constitutional—for the introduction of an educational franchise upon a 
wide footing. The educational franchise was a redeeming feature in Mr. 
Disraeli’s Reform Bill; and, though Lord John Russell might disdain to 
berrow an arrow from his o ponent’s quiver, the same scruple need not dis- 

turb the conscience of the House of Commons. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. W. W. 





NATIVE *‘ LOCAL CORPS,” 


Bombay Presidency, 20th March, 1860. 

There is a probability that it may be decided that the future recruiting 
for the Native army in India, should be solely on the conditions of ** general 
service.”’ In such a system there are undoubted advantages. But the ele- 
ments of which this army must be composed being now perfectly under- 
stood, the expediency of retaining or adding to the present number of Na- 
tive ‘‘ Local Corps’ deserves consideration. In favour of these ‘* Lo- 
eal Corps,” it may be said that the bulk of the men being raised 
and doing duty within their own immediate districts, with their wives and 
ehildren around them, and to a proportion, also, permission granted to live 
out of the Lines, their interests become, to a considerable degree, distinct 
from the Regular Native Infantry ; and, consequently, they would be less 
likely to become tainted with the corrupting spirit of disaffection which 
might, in an interval of time, affect or spread amongst other regiments. 
At Holapore in 1857, on the mutiny of the 27th Native Infantry, the 
** Local Corps”’ stood firm ; and thus the lives of the European residents 
with their families were saved. With the exception of about 60 out of its 
strength of 500, the men belonged to the district, and a feeling of 
rivalry existed and had been encouraged between them and the mutinous 
regiment. At Sawunt Warree, its ‘‘ Local Corps " did excellent 
service throughout the mutiny, though tempted equally by the dis- 
loyal. The command of such regiments must of course be placed in 
efficient hands, and two light ficld-guns, with a subaltern’s party of Euro- 
pean artillerymen, should be in future attached to each. These latter to be 
relieved periodically. The principle upon which the organization and dis- 
eipline of the Native army should rest, involving probably our future oceu- 
pancy of the country, issufficiently clear, It only remains that it be firmly 
carried out. A VETERAN. 

DARWIN’S THEORY DEFENDED. 
Belfast, 16th April, 18690. 

Sin—As you have published! (in your numbers of 24th ultimo and 7th 
instant) an attack on Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,’’ I trust you will not 
refuse to publish a statement on the other side. 

Let me in the first place protest, in the name of science and of common 
sense, against bringing scientific theories to any other test than that of 
evidence. ‘*I think it intensely mischievous ’’ to teach that the in- 
terests of religion require us to interpret the facts of geology and natural 
history in one way rather than another: and, I think it ‘‘the very 
opposite of inductive truth,” to brand as ‘ unflinching materialism”’ or by 
any other disagreeable name, the rigorously logical habit of seeking physical 
causes for physical effects. It is no more ‘‘atheistical’’ to believe that 
living beings have come into existence by a process, than to believe as your 
contributor no doubt believes, that mountains have been raised by plutonic 
forces. 

He ascribes the origin of species to ‘‘a power above established laws, 
and yet acting in harmony and conformity with them.” On what prin- 
eiple of sound reasoning can we believe in a supernatural agent thus 
working in organic nature, when there is demonstrably no such power at 
work in the inorganic world? I believe, with Owen, (as quoted in your 
number of the 24th ultimo,) in ‘‘a continuously operative secondary crea- 


tional law, ” and with Sir John Herschel, (in a letter to Sir Charles Lyell, | 


published in the appendix to Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise), that 
species have originated, by a natural process, as distinguished from a super- 
natural one. Such a process no more supersedes Divine Intelligence, than 
the action of machinery supersedes human intelligence: and to say that 





ee tes Saae of the great extinct reptiles ? as if this were a greater 
y on Darwin’s theory than on any other. Darwin has not given 
any special answer to this question; but the fact is, independently of any 
theory, that the larger reptiles have been superseded by mammals: and 
* natural selection by means of the preservation of favoured races in the 
struggle for life”’ is, I believe, the most probable hypothesis to account for 
such changes. This part of the theory may be admitted without conceding 
the transmutation of species. % 

Your contributor says that all Darwin’s facts in proof of the variableness 
of organisms, are taken from among domestic animals. I have not space 
to state the reasons for believing that such changes do prove very much 
about the possibilities of change in wild animals. But Darwin also men- 
tions, though not with sufficient emphasis, the case of the cowslip; which 
is shown, by the existence of intermediate gradations, to be a variety of 
the primrose; although these two flowers differ in the very important par- 
ticular of the form of the inflorescence; and although they hybridize with 
difficulty; which last, your contributor regards as a proof of difference of 
species, It is true as a general law that varieties of the same species hy- 
bridize freely, but distinet species do not; and this is expressed in Dar- 
win’s theory by saying that there is, in every case, a certain degree of di- 
vergence, beyond which organisms will not hybridize. Your contributor 
says that domestic breeds may be produced by cross-breeding, which does 
not occur in nature ; but this isa misconception ; breeds are sometimes im- 
proved by cross-breeding, but they owe their separate existence to selection 
which is the opposite process; and, whatever we may think of the in- 
ferences Darwin has drawn from it, his reasoning, to prove that selection 
must occur in nature, is absolutely unanswerable. 

Your contributor speaks of horses being ‘through some influence of eli- 
mate, transmuted into tapirs, or buffaloes.’ To assign such a supposition as 
a possible inference from Darwin's theory, proves only that he has not 
read the book with care. Darwin rates the direct effect of climate, in 
producing changes in anima] forms, very low; he points to the wonderful 
degree of unlikeness between the animal populations of Australia, South 
America, and Africa, in the same latitudes and in similar climate. 

Your contributor’s allusion to hatching ‘‘rats out of the eggs of geese,” 
is a sneer at the most unlucky passage of that unlucky book, the Vestiges of 
Creation ; but Darwin teaches nothing like this: indeed, a distinguished 
botanist of my acquaintance, though opposed to the theory, believes that 
Darwin has greatly underrated the rapidity with which changes may and 
do take place. 5 

Darwin, says your contributor, ‘“‘seems to believe that a white bear, by 
being confined to the slops floating in the Polar basin, might in time be 
turned into a whale : that a lemur might be turned into a bat.” This isa 
most unfair way of representing an author's opinions. The allusion to the 
bear is this. Darwin mentions that a bear has been seen swimming about, 
and catching the insects that were floating on the water ; and he infers that, 
could a bear be thus supported all the year round, an animal might in time 
be formed, resembling the bear as the manati resembles the land pachy- 
derms. It is true that the passage on this subject is careless and un- 
guarded ; but there is no want of care in the exposition of the manner in 
which the bat’s wing may have been produced, After pointing out the ex- 
istence of a gradation between the common squirrels ial the flying squirrels, 
he supposes that, by a similar series of gradations, now lost, the transition 
was effected between the common lemurs and the flying lemurs; and, by an- 
other parallel series, but carried a little farther, so as to make the more per- 
fect wing of the bat, that remarkable form was developed out of some fost, 
wingless quadruped,. 

On the origin of man, I prefer to express myself in the words of Baden 
Powell :— 

** In proportion as man’s moral superiority is held to consist in attributes not of 
a material or corporeal kind or origin, it can signify little how his physical nature 
can have originated. The same moral superiority may equally belong to him 
whether originally evolved out of any form of lower organic life, or out of a clod of 
earth, All truths relative to man’s moral or spiritual nature, in proportion as that 
nature is held to be of an immaterial kind, must be allowed to be entirely indepen- 
dent of any theories of the origin of his animal and material existence.” 

I do not see how any unprejudiced person can read Darwin's masterly 
chapters on the geographical distribution of organisms, without secing that 
his argument is to a great extent cumudative. But the main strength of the 
transmutation theory is in the facts of morphology, especially in the exist- 
ence of rudimentary organs. Why can the bones of a foot or a hand be 
traced in the bird’s wing? Why have some serpents rudimentary and use- 
less legs? and some beetles, rudimentary and useless wings? To ascribe 
these to direct acts of creation is, in my opinion, neither more nor less ab- 
surd, than to believe that rocks were created with fossils in them. 

Respectfully yours, J.J. M. 


Women and Warcnuwork.—Mrs. Grundy would doubtless turn up her 
nose at intelligent and educated Englishwomen directing their attention to 
a mechanical trade, forgetting that shirtmaking also is a mechanical trade, 
and that the needle and thimble are as much tools as the fine implements 
used in watchmaking ; nay, and much coarser tools, too, In Switzerland, 
20,000 women in this trade earn on an average fifteen shillings a-week, 
which goes as far in their country as double that sum would in London. 
Here, then, is an oceupation that, to intelligent women, would prove a per- 
fect mine of wealth, and most heartily we trust that Mr. Bennett will be 


| successful in his attempts to open it to the intelligence of women,—Cuce @ 


Darwin substitutes spontaneous variation and natural selection for a Creator, | 


is just as absurd us if it were to be said that the figured fabrics woven by 
Bonelli’s exquisitely ingenious electro-magnetic loom are not the work of 
man, because they are wrought by steam* and electricity. On this sub- 
jet, see Baden Powell’s essay ‘‘ on the Philosophy of Creation.” 

Your contributor appears to think it nearly conclusive against the tran- 
mutation of one species into another, that no such process has come under 
our observation. But such merely negative evidence as this would be 
equally valid against the upheaval of mountain-chains, which we cannot 
doubt has taken place, though the mountains stood at the dawn of history 
where they stand now. All geology is conversant with processes which have 
not eome under our direct observation. 

Your contributor strangely misconceives the question at issue, when he 

* I de not know that steam power has yet been applied to Bonelli’s loom, but no 
doubt it will be. 


OO 


Week, 

Srreet Ramways anp Tramways.—It would be admitted by those 
who have heard anything of the street-railways and tramways of New York 
and Philadelphia, or who have seen the use which has been made both by 
railway carriages and the omnibuses, of the rails along the line of Liverpool 
Docks, that rails or iron-tramways for vehicles drawn by horses, may be 
laid in streets with great advantage to the traffic of the ordinary kind. An 
apprehension has prevailed in London that they are inapplicable unless 
with widened streets ; and the objection seems to have led to the failure of 
the attempt made by a company to introduce a line on the New Road. 
The Marylebone people opposed; and their Member, then Sir Benjamin 
Hall, procured the rejection in Parliament of what, with proper restrictions, 
might have become an important measure of improvement. It follows, 
however, from the success of the regulation of the traflic over London 
Bridge, that similar regulation which would be effected by the provision of 
rails, would be beneficial rather than otherwise in the narrowest streets, 
provided the rails were not raised above the street level so as to interfere 
with traffic across them, and beneficial as now may be observed on the 
Westminster Bridge. In New York, narrow streets, as well as the wider 
streets, are made the route of the railway; though in some cases where the 
width does not suffice for two lines, one street serves for the line one way, 
and the next street for the return line. In narrow streets, some provision 
of the kind is most useful to prevent noise and vibration, as well as splash- 
ing; and we may just direct attention to the fact that, whilst such lines 
make less dirt, and some are more readily kept clean than ordinary pave- 
ment, dust, with other finely divided matter from the streets, filling the air 
and respired by every one in towns, is a great source of disease.—Duilder. 
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ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS,* 


Awone the very best illustrators of that remarkable epoch of 
English history, in which the struggle between the King and 
Parliament was either in preparation or in progress, we number 
Mr. John Forster, the author of the Statesmen of the Common- 
wealth and of an Essay describing the Debates on the Grand Re- 
monstrance. To our previous obligations to Mr. Forster is now 
superadded a fresh debt of gratitude. An Account of the Arrest 
of the Five Members by Charles the First, ‘elicited from trust- 
worthy and as yet unpublished contemporary records,” must be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to that still unwritten classi- 
cal history of the great contest, for the conservation and extension 
of authority ou the one hand; and the free development of 
national thought, national feeling, national life, on the other 





and. 

It is not that we can absolutely accept the noble but narrow 
Puritanism of the seventeenth century, or that we reject art, 
which Anglicanism then in some degree loved, supported and ad- 
yanced. The real point at issue, omitting for the moment the 
consideration of the collateral questions, was Liberty versus Au- 
thority. The nation, terrified by the shadow of Popery, so hostile 
to all growth, inclined, in its frantic impulsion towards the light, 
to the white glare of Puritanism, with an ascetic disavowal of the 
yrismatic colours which our lowly earth, with its sweet but 

umble humanities, not only tolerates but imperiously demands. 
Puritanism in fact, or the fanatic strain for the divine without 
the human, once installed in the high places of its power, with its 


eruel, and in part, false old Covenant in one hand, would have | 


done precisely what Anglican despotism attempted to do, with the 
pened of the Lord (absolute executive authority) in the other. 
Puritanism was true, necessary, divine if you will, as a protest 
against tyranny, persecution, and repression; it was true, as an 
effort at political evolution: it was true, as it was an aflirmation 
of personal worth, of the right of private judgment, of the sacred- 
ness of conscience, and even of individual self-development; ‘‘ Inde- 
pendency” being assumed as the ultimate expression of Puri- 
tanism. But, in its idolatrous preference of the spirit of the Old 
to that of the New Testament; in its rigid Sabbatarianism; in 
its ascetic rejection of art and negations of life; in its suppres- 
sion of individuality, at least in its more Presbyterian phases ; 
and, by its frenzied extravagances, in its maturer developments, 
Puritanism shows that it, too, has its falsehoods, its shortcomings, 
its excesses, and that when placed in dogmatic juxtaposition with 
Anglicanism it has neither moral nor religious superiorities to re- 
commend it. In fact, when we have enumerated all its excellen- 
cies, we must still acknowledge with Carlyle that it had not, but 
was very far from having, supreme excellence. ‘‘ Puritanism was 
not the complete theory of this immense universe ; no, only a part 
thereof.” Yet, after every deduction, it still, perhaps, remains 
the “‘ second world-great thing,” in English history ; the Litera- 
ture of Shakespeare being the first. 

“The armed appeal of Puritanism to the invisible God of 
Heaven against many very visible devils on earth and elsewhere,” 
still awaits its ‘‘ sacred poet.” Meanwhile, Mr. Forster has done 
its future ‘* vates” most valuable service, by his sedulous inquisi- 
tion into its facts, and his not entirely unrhythmical utterance 
of them. Such service is fittingly illustrated in the admirable 
work now before us. Thoughtful, pictorial, minute in present- 
ment, original in research, and masculine in treatment, this 
newly-written chapter of English history will be a sterling and 
permanent acquisition to the student of the time of the second 
Stuart, who reigned over England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

“One of the most fatal days in the life of Charles the First,” 
says Mr. Forster, “‘is generally and justly accounted to have 
been that wherein he made the attempt to seize with his own 
hand upon five Members of the House of Commons sitting in 
their places in Parliament, against whom on the day preceding he 
had exhibited in the Upper House, through his Attorney-General, 
articles of impeachment for high treason.” This incident, with 
its preliminary and attendant circumstances, Mr. Forster declares 
to have been made “the subject of Lord Clarendon’s most elabo- 
rate, ingenious, and studied misrepresentation.” To rescue it 
from the noble historian’s perversion, and to restore to it its real 
significance and actual proportions has been Mr. Forster’s aim. 

In the prosecution of this object, he has consulted authorities 
still existing in manuscript; for instance, the letters of trust- 
worthy Royalist correspondents of Admiral Sir John Pennington’s, 
then commanding the fleet in the downs; the same Pennington, 
who, a little later, carried Lord Digby across the Channel, with 
“the Queen and the English crown jewels to be employed abroad 
in raising material and means for the waging of civil war at 
home.” Among these correspondents may be mentioned Captain 
Slingsby and “Mr. Thomas Wiseman, a man of considerable 
wealth and influence.” 

In Mr. Forster’s view, the arrest of the five Members was no 
exceptional act on the part of Charles the First, nor is it repre- 
sented as such by the writer of the famous Kikon Basilike. It 
was the appropriate sequel of all that the King and the King’s 
party had been attempting since the day of Strafford’s execution ; 
it was preceded by the removal of the guard from the House and 
the substitution of companies officered by Charles himself; by an 


* Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the First. A Chapter on English His- 
tory Rewritten. By John Forster, Published by John Murray, 


assault on the privileges of the Commons; by a ometiog of the 
offices at Court, that he might invite into his councils the leading 
sete of the Great Remonstrance; by the withdrawal of 
Balfour and the appointment of the desperado, Lunsford, to the 
governorship of the Tower which commanded the city; by 
the attempt to conciliate Pym with the offer of the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, Pym being “the only pepular 
leader not committed to root and branch.” In fact, Mr, Farater 
shows that there is good reason for rejecting ‘‘ Clarendon’s asser- 
tion that the Arrest was a sudden act as suddenly repented of.” 
He argues that the King’s persistence in the outrage; that his 
omission to profit by the counsel of his professed advisers, Falk- 
land, Culpeper and Clarendon himself, between the 4th and 9th of 
January, the days of Charles’s entrance into the House of Com- 
mons and of his flight from Whitehall ; that his first proclamation 
on the evening of the 4th ; that his warrants, visits to Whitehall 
and second proclamation on the 5th; that the commission of the 
Royal Sergeant into the city in order to effect the arrest on the 
morning of the 6th; that the third proclamation on the 8th, af 
once attest the deliberate intention of the King, and justify the 
Parliament in accepting their challenge thus forced upon it. Far 
from regarding the King’s scheme as a “‘ braggart display of foree 
it was never designed to use,” Mr. Forster assumes that Charles 
honestly believed himself to be in possession of evidence which, 
before such a tribunal as might be obtained to try them, would 
bring the accused members certainly within the penalties of trea- 





son.” He contends that the stake played for was worth the 
| hazard ; for, if it failed, the King’s case would be no worse than it 
| already was ; whereas, if it succeeded, if it struck down the leaders 
| of the Majority in the House, intimidation would soon operate on 
| their followers, the Minority which had rallied against the Re- 
monstance might be reinforced under less troublesome chiefs ‘‘ and 
the English people be led back into bondage by the very power 
which had effected their deliverance.” The attempt happily failed. 
Its failure is easily explained. The Queen was in the confidence 
of the King. The critical day had arrived, and she was now 
awaiting the expiry of the one hour that might have seen Charles 
autocrat of his kingdom. Thinking that hour had passed, she ex- 
claimed as Lady Carlisle suddenly entered the room, *‘ Rejoice, for 
I hope that the King is now master in his states, and that Pym 
and his confederates are in custody.” ‘‘ Within an hour from 
that time,” adds Madame de Motteville, “Pym knew what was to 
Wf done that day.” 

At this period, lady Carlisle had more than attained the mature 
age of forty. Mr. Forster, therefore, concludes that Sir Philip 
Warwick’s imputation that she had changed her “ gallant” from 
Strafford to Pym, is mere scandal, He considers the act of be- 
trayal by ‘this strong-willed woman by far the most generous 
and the most constant of all the adherents of Strafford,” as an act 
of vindictive retribution for the king’s treacherous desertion of 
their common friend. To confirm this view, Mr. Forster quotes 
the suppressed passage from Clarendon in which the Countess’s 
transfer of allegiance is recorded, without either reproach or as- 
persion. The citation appears to us more decisive in its omissions 
and by its suppression than in its positive testimony, which we do 
not think sufliciently explicit ; since “her eminent and constant 
affection to the Earl of Strafford,” is necessarily introduced te ae- 
count for the confidence reposed in Lady Carlisle, while the state- 
ment that ‘‘she discovered whatever she had been trusted with,” 
is unaccompanied with avy ascription of motive. However this 
be, the Countess betrayed the secret to Pym. The great 
Puritan leader, with Hampden, Hollis, Haselrig afd Strode were 
commanded by the House to absent themselves, purposely to avoid 
collision with the king and his armed force. They withdrew ac- 
cordingly, not without resistance from Strode who declared that 
he ‘“‘would deal his innocency with his blood.” When Charles 
arrived, he found his birds flown,” and had to return, disappointed, 
to his palace, while the ominous words privilege! privilege!” 
were shouted after him as he left the House! 

In Mr. Forster’s vivid description of this tragical incident, he 
establishes, in opposition to Clarendon, who, ‘‘ with inconceivable 
assurance,” maintains that it was “‘ visible to all men that the 
King had only with him his guard of halbadiers,” and fewer of 
them than on ordinary occasions,—that the number of armed men 
who accompanied the King was about five hundred, subpeenaing 
as historical witnesses Ferney, Rushworth, Ludlow, May, Hutch- 
inson, D’Ewes, and Captain Slingsby. Mr. Forster further 
charges Clarendon with raising a false issue. Clarendon states 
‘‘that the leaders claimed immunity against even —— proceed- 
ing upon the charge of treason, thus ‘ practising largely indeed 
upon the carelessness or credulity of his readers.” This is not 
true. The House, in reply to the King’s message, sent word by 
a deputation, which included Culpeper and Falkland, that the 
accused ‘‘ should be ready to answer any legal charge.” The 
Five Members, moreover, were uired to attend daily. In 

int of fact, thinks Mr. Forster, the issue raised was and could 
be no other than one of violence, ‘ Five Commoners had been 
accused of treason before a tribunal which had not the shadow of 
a jurisdiction to try them; and the forms of the Few jury, 
which for centuries had shielded and protected the 4 su 
ject, had given place to a lawless exercise of the most hateful of 
all the processes of law and of prerogative, an Attorney-General’s 
ex-officio upon the information of the King; followed by “‘a 
deliberate attack on the —— of the House of Commons and 
the persons of its Members.” The King’s rash attempt to seize 
these five men lost him his crown. He was the first of Kings, 
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writes William Lilly, that ever or so imprudently broke the pri- 

ileges by his entrance into the House of Commons assembled in 
Parliament.” After this, according to the same author, all con- 
fidence was at an end: “‘ he not being able to trust them, nor 
they to trust him who had so often failed them.” Even Mr. Hal- 
lam, “‘ no friendly critic of the popular leaders at this crisis,” is 
compelled to admit that the attempted arrest of the Five Members 
was ‘ an evident violation, not of common privilege, but of all 
security for the independent existence of Parliament,”—a viola- 
tion which rendered the King’s affairs irretrievable by anything 
short of civil war. Thus, Mr. Forster concludes :— 

‘* There was manifestly no alternative left. Such middle course as 
D’Ewes would have proposed before resorting to an open defiance, was 
simply hopeless. It had become clear that the attempt upon the members 
could not be defeated without a complete overthrow of the power of the 
king. He could not remain at Whitehall if they returned to Westminster. 
Charles raised the issue, the Commons accepted it, and so began our Great 
Civil War. The King drew the sword upon the day when he went with 
his armed followers to arrest the Five Members in their places in the 
House. The House of Commons unfurled their standard on the day when, 
declining to surrender their Members, they branded with the epithet of a 
scandalous paper, the articles of impeachment issued by the King.” 

We have thus succinctly given Mr. Forster’s view of this 
famous transaction. Our notice, however, has been necessarily 
too brief to do more than intimate the great value of his book. 
His representation of the circumstances, which preceded, accom- 
panied and followed the frustrated seizure, is exceedingly dra- 
matic, without being in the least degree theatrical. The intro- 
ductory chapter of the work is succeeded by one which has for its | 
subject the King’s return from Scotland. ‘The false reliances and 
fatal mistakes of Charles, with that singular passage in which he 
first gives, and then retracts the lie given to Lord Newport ; the 
mutual relation of Charles and Pym; the Westminster tumults ; 
the fracas in the hall; the occurrences in the House ; the episode 
of the Bishops ; the preliminary incidents ; the impeachment and 
its sequel; the scene in the Queen’s apartments ; the Council of 
the 3d of January ; the midnight visit to the city ; the morning of 
the 4th; the betrayal of the secret; the King’s approach and 
entrance of the House ;. the after impression ; the panic; the ad- 
journment; the sittings at Grocer’s Hall; the flight of the King 
and the return of the Five Members; are chronicled and described 
with a vigour and picturesque precision which are very uncom- 
mon. The estimates of character given of Hampden, Pym, 
D’Ewes, Lenthal; and the strictures on the canonical historian of 
the Civil War, Lord Clarendon, are deserving of close attention. 
We will only add that the volume opens with an analytical table 
of contents, and closes with an index compiled with ‘ great care 
and skill by Mr. Henry Campkin.” 








ARY SCHEFFER." 

The Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote, strikes us as being just 
such a biography of that true-hearted man as he himself would 
have wished the world to have of him. Written by one who | 
knew him intimately, and cherishes a tender and respectful regret 
for his loss, it does justice to his mind and character which 
“were as remarkable as his works are celebrated,” and pays to 
the latter the tribute of a warm but not undiscriminating admira- 
tion. The book is also to be commended for its brevity; it tells 
its tale in 150 pages, and leaves the reader satisfied in the posses- 
sion of well detined mental images ; whereas, most modern biogra- 
phers indulge their prolixity in the inverse ratio of the importance 
of their subject and their own capacity to invest it with in- 
terest. 

Ary Scheffer, the son of a German father and a Dutch mother, 
was born at Dort in 1795, and his first picture was exhibited in 
the “‘salon” at Amsterdam, where it attracted much attention 
and . eo although painted before he was quite twelve 

ears old. From his father, who was himself a painter, Ary in- 

erited the aptitude for art thus early displayed, and also the 
German cast of his ideality; from his mother, who devoted much 
of her time to his general education, he derived his elevation of 
character and his profound sensibility. On the death of the elder 
Scheffer, about the year 1809-10, his widow, left with scanty 
means for the support of her three sons, sent the eldest of them, 
Ary, to Lille to pursue his professional studies under the best 
teachers to be found there, whilst she was preparing to transport 
her family to Paris, as the place where their talents could be best 
devel = 4 A passage from one of the many letters she wrote to 
her eldest boy, during his brief stay at Lille, is a touching ex- 
ample of the manner in which noble mothers make noble sons. 
_ “Ifyou could but see me kissing your portrait, laying down and taking 
it up again, and with tears in my eyes calling you my darling ! my beloved 
son! age then feel what it costs to use sometimes the stern language 
of authority, and to cause you some moments of pain. I always cherish the 
hope of seemg you one day take your place among the first painters of the 
age and even of any age. Work diligently, above all be modest, and when 
on can say that you surpass others, then compare what you have done with 

ature herself, and with the ideal of your own mind, and this comparison | 
will hinder you from giving way to pride and presumption.” 

“Those,” says Mrs. Grote, “who knew Ary Scheffer, will, I | 
think, join in admitting that his mother’s admonition, to avoid 
the effects of pride and presumption, was respected to the letter.” 
In the year 1811, Ary became the pupil of Guerin, the painter 
then most in repute in Paris as a teacher, and under him the | 
wanna Goce and his brother Henry acquired a certain amount 
of technical knowledge essential to the practice of the art. But | 
the teacher was a slavish disciple of a bad school, that of Louis | 


yi Manoir af the Life af Ary Schefer, By Mrs. Grote, Published by John | 
urray. 





David, and another unfavourable circumstance was that Pagan 
penses which Madame Scheffer incurred for her children pressed 
so severely upon her income, that Ary was compelled to paint for 
profit before he was eighteen years of age. The number of his 
productions at this period, Mrs. Grote believes to have been ‘ pro- 
digiously great.” Do not these facts go some way towards ac- 
counting for Ary Scheffer’s chief deficiencies as an artist ?—those 
relating to colour and anatomical precision—deficiencies of which 
he was fully conscious, but which no diligence in after life could 
enable him to repair? Fortunately for him, soon after he began 
to receive his professional education amidst the ruins of an ex- 
hausted school, France, relieved from ‘“ the dreadfui compression ” 
of the first imperial reign, became pervaded by influences tending 
to emancipate a new generation from all the mannerisms of its 
predecessors, and to evoke new efforts after excellence in every 
field of creative intellect. ‘The classie school everywhere gaye 
way to the romantic ; the conventional, again, to the sentimental 
and passionate. Victor Hugo in dramatic literature, Rossini in 
lyric music, Géricault and Delacroix in painting—these led the 
van of the new movement. The young Ary also tried Ais hand, 
and in 1819 exhibited his picture of ‘Les Bourgeois de Calais,’ in 
which was discerned an evident intention to break through 
old traditions, and to aim rather at compositions clothed in ex- 
pression and feeling.” 

A year earlier, Scheffer was employed at the Chateau de la 
Grange, in painting the portrait of its owner, General Lafayette ; 
and here, admitted, almost as a member of the family, to the 
society of its distinguished visitors, he sympathized ardently with 
their hostility to the retrograde policy of the Government. At first, 
the opposition pursued a course of strictly ‘‘ constitutional ” mea- 
sures, but soon they organized throughout France the secret so- 
ciety of the Charbonniers or Carbonari, and the three brothers 
Scheffer joined the general confederation, Ary becoming a mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ haute vente,” or supreme committee, of which Lafay- 
ette was president. Ary and Henri were actively engaged in 
the conspiracy of béfort in 1822, and Arnold in that at Marseilles, 
and were involved in dangers from which they escaped only by 
extraordinary good fortune. Their mother was privy to these 
proceedings, but did not forbid her sons to do what they believed 
to be their duty; and this, says one of the brothers, “was a 
proof of maternal affection exalted to the highest degree, for the 
death of any one of us would have been her own.” Ary was 
among those who contributed most largely to the Charbonniers’ 
secret service fund, and this obliged him to work incessantly, as 
he did to the end of his days, for money which he coveted only for 
the sake of others. He not only filled a father’s place in his own 
family, as his friend M. Viardot says of him, ‘ but from this 
period—as in fact during the whole of his life—he was regarded as 
the holder of a stock-purse into which all might dip their hands 
when money was wanted. Friends, brother artists, all who were 
in need, had recourse to Schefler’s kind aid, for to no application 
could he turn a deaf ear.” It is not surprising, therefore, that 
he died poor, notwithstanding his very large earnings and the 
moderation of his personal and domestic expenditure. His bio- 
grapher has reason to believe that, in the form of money savings, 
he did not possess in 1858 a sum equal to half-a-year’s income 
usually arising from his painting. 

In 1826, Ary Scheffer was engaged to instruct the children of 
the Duke and Duchess of Orleans in drawing and painting, and 
gradually became the familiar and attached friend of the family. 
A recent French writer has thought fit to call him ‘le com- 
plaisant serviteur d’une famille royale bourgeoise” ; but in such 
a relation, says his English biographer, ‘‘ it was morally impos- 
sible that Ary Scheffer cou/d stand towards any family, royale, 
or roturiére”’ ; and she illustrates the self respect and indepen- 
dence of the young painter by an anecdote ‘‘ which may be relied 
upon as authentic :— - 

** During one of the lessons which, at a later stage, Scheffer was giving 
to the children of the Royal family, one of the brothers forgot the respect 
due to the master, and used some unbecoming expressions towards him. 
Scheffer banished the offending Prince from the lesson, The Queen inter- 


| posing to obtain a remission of this penalty, Scheffer resigned his appoint- 


ment. The brothers and sisters were so grieved and discomposed at the loss 
of their master, that they begged and entreated him to resume his position ; 
yet he was inexorable, until the King adding his own earnest endeavours, 
Scheffer was induced to give way, and he presided anew over their artistic 


| studies. But he made it a condition that the mutinous pupil should never 
| more join in the lesson, and he was, accordingly, excluded. 1 am afraid it 


must be added that this incident was long remembered by both parties.” 
Scheffer was among the mest active combatants on two of the 
three memorable days of July, 1830. On the morning of the 
third, he was surprised by a visit from M. Thiers, and a request 
that he would accompany the latter to Neuilly to deliver a com- 
munication to the Duke of Orleans from the heads of the popular 
party. He consented at once, and it isa curious fact that he, 
who was the first to convey to Louis Philippe the offer of the 
erown of France, was the very man to whom it happened 
eighteen years later by pure accident that, as an officer of the 
National Guard, he was called upon to walk by the dethroned 
monarch’s side across the garden of the Tuileries, and hand him 
into the job coach which bore him away from his capital never 
more to return, Almost with the accession of the “citizen king’ 
began for Scheffer that series of political disappointments whieh 
embittered all his remaining years, and combined with many per- 
sonal sorrows to make him lay down the burthen of life not un- 
willingly at the age of sixty-three. Still his devotion to his art 
remained unabated to the close, his toil as unremitting as ever; 


and, whilst his ability aa an inventor and designer showed no 
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symptom of decay, it appears to Mrs. Grote that in his latter 
ya ‘his management of the brush may be said to have 
become more experienced and dexterous; insomuch that it is 
quite conceivable that had he lived he might have produced works 
surpassing in execution those which remain to us.” 
he anguish and depression of spirit occasioned by the extine- 
tion of all Scheffer’s hopes for France predisposed him to heart 
disease, and the malady was Pmt wad in 1853 by his eight 
months’ anxious attendance on his dying brother Arnold, by 
whose bedside he habitually passed the night, while he allowed 
himself no relaxation of his daily labours. In the spring of 1856, 
he lost his beloved friend, Augustin Thierry, whose bedside he 
never quitted for the last two days, and in the summer of that 
ear his wife was taken from him. ‘‘ The five months which fol- 
Coed upon this event were with Scheffer months of blank depres- 
sion, almost of prostration .... and for, probably, the first 
time in his history he passed his days unprofitably, listlessly.” At 
last, he “seemed to arouse himself by a strong effort, and he 
began, gradually, to resume his customary avocations.” He was | 
much revived by a long visit to England in the following year, | 
during which he painted a portrait of Queen Marie Amelie, and 
was scarcely less surprised than enchanted by the treasures of art 
he beheld in the Manchester Exhibition. On Scheffer’s return to 
Paris, his friends there were cheered, as those in England had 
been by the improvement perceptible in his looks and energies ; 
but then came the death and burial of Manin, with nearly fatal | 
effect for Scheffer. Searcely was he convalescent from the dan- 
gerous illness into which he was cast by these events, when the 
unlooked-for tidings of the death of the Duchess of Orleans 
reached him early in May. Instantly he resolved to attend her 
funeral, though he had been urgently advised to shun all oceasion 
for bodily exertion or painful excitement of his feelings. To the 
remonstrances of a friend who told him he must be mad to think 
of such a journey, he replied, “Bah! bah! I know all you have 
got to say to me on that score, but it is useless—my mind is made 
up; I have asacred duty to perform, and nobody in the world 
shall stop me.” He fultilled tiiat duty, accompanied as it was | 
with circumstances as unfavourasle as any which a man far gone 
in heart disease could well encounter. When he reached London 
on the return journey, he was seized with a paroxysm of his 
malady, but recovered sufliciently to enable his friends to satisfy 
the longing to get out of England which had taken entire pos- 
session of him. ‘L’air iourd de Londres me tue!” was his 
continual ery. 

“ By the extreme care and precautionary address of his companions, he 
was enabled to reach the country-house from whence he had departed, a 
month before, to make the sacrifice of prudence to lofty sentiment. To find 
himself once more in France, and in his own home, and that ‘home’ offer- 
ing so much of ‘agrément,’ was for Scheffer an unspeakable comfort. The 

my air of full summertide, and the quietude of his retreat, coupled with 
the presence of those most dear to him—all combined to shed a momentary | 
gleam of enjoyment over the brief space of existence which Scheffer had yet 
to traverse. And whilst he did not disguise from himself the improbability 
of his recovering this blow, he felt the inward satisfaction arising from 
having performed, at all risks, what he considered his bounden duty. This 
reflection was beyond ali else valuable in Ary’s eyes, and formed one of the 
consolations of his now rapidly declining days. During the first week which 
succeeded his return to the ‘Pavillon Roquelaure,’ (such was the designa- 
tion borne by the house at Argenteuil), Scheffer seemed to suffer somewhat 
less from difficulty of respiration, and to regain at least a tranquil, if not a 
cheerful frame of mind. He even applied himself to the easel, for several 
days, at intervals—painting upon the work which I have spoken of above— 
the ‘Angel Announcing the Resurrection of Jesus.’ But the enfeebled 
organs connected with the heart grew, daily, more and more incapable of 
their functions, and it was soon perceived, by his afflicted family, that 
Scheffer’s precious life was ebbing to its close. A few days later, all hope 
had ceased, and on the 15th of June, this great and virtuous man yielded up 
his last breath. It was a beautiful summer's evening, the calm splendour 
of which irradiated the scene of his departure from earth. Not more calm, 
however—not more serene, Was the aspect of the heavens, than were the 
conscience and pure spirit of him who thus passed to his eternal rest, to 


Per 


suffer, to strive, no more ! 











THE SCOTTISH PITAVAL.* 

Nurse stories, most of them drawn from the records and traditions 
of Scottish criminal jurisprudence of the early part of this century 
form the contents of Mr. Leighton’s capital little volume—a volume 
which has a much better chance of reaching that mystic person- 
age, posterity, than its ingenious author seems to anticipate. It | 
is compacted of the very stuff which has never failed to interest 
readers of all degrees of culture, and hearers of no culture at all, 
and which never will fail to interest them whilst tragedy and 
mystery retain their fascinating power over the mind of man. One 
of the most widely and enduringly popular books that ever was 
written, is the ‘‘ Causes Celébres,” edited by Pitaval. The title is 
well known to everybody, though the book itself is now little read 
—but why ? Only because its contents have been rifled by the 
littérateurs of all nations, and have in various forms become fami- 
liar as household words or nursery tales to all readers. Judging 
from the specimen now before us, we are strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that Mr. Leighton has it in his power to become the Pitaval 
of Scotland. In the first place, he possesses that grand requisite, 
a rooted and cherished love of his subject. He has always been 
fond of this kind of literature—yea, he Tocieona, “ from my earliest 
remembrances, I was a hanger upon the lips of grandams, and a 
worshipper of the goddess with the dark palla.” Next, he is en- 
dowed with the constructive faculty in no ordinary degree, and | 
unites with it a corresponding power of graphic expression. Along | 
With the keen wit of a detective for ferreting out minute shreds of | 
amet of Scottish Life. By Alexander Leighton, Pub- 


evidence, and piecing them together into a logical clue, he ex- 
hibits a judicial breadth of survey and a practical command of 
ethical and psychical principles, which his more cultivated readers 
will recognize with pleasure, as giving solid value to his very 
amusing volume, We will not mar any of his good tales by telling 
them again in the crippled fashion to which the space at our com- 
mand would compel us to reduce them, but we shall do no injus- 
tice to the author or his future readers by detaching the follow- 
ing episode from one of his stories. It illustrates an alleged de- 
fect in an institution peculiar to Scotland, and the want of which 
has often been complained of in England—that of a public prose- 
eutor. As we may some day have to establish an analogous office 
on this side of the border, it is well that we should be forewarned 
against the evils which may be incident to it. 

‘**T fear there is something wrong in the constitution of the ministerial 
department of our criminal practice,’ said I. ‘ There’s something even ter- 
rible in the idea that one man—not always, certainly, thanks to politics, 
necessarily gifted with a superabundance of either brains or discretion— 
should have the power, after reading a precognition got up by a man, a fis- 
cal paid by blood-money—for what otherwise are his fees paid by the exche- 
quer —to drag any man or woman in this kingdom before a court, te be tried 
for his or her life. I say nothing of the cases of innocent persons known to 
have been criminally hanged. I speak of the mere me I remember a 
story told often by my father, where a relative of his own figured asa vie- 
tim. His case stands yet in the books of adjournal, as a blazoned disgrace 
to the authorities of the time. The gentleman's wife, a nervous, excitable 
woman, used his razor, without his consent or knowledge, below the chin, 
and where a beautiful blue-veined neck showed nothing of the hirsute. The 
woman bled to death in the drawing-room, which had a window used as the 
means, by a step, of getting to a parterre. He was in the garden, from 
which he saw his wife, whom he loved tenderly, but whom he had often se- 
eretly great difficulty to manage in consequence of her constitutional ten- 
dency, fall, and rushing in, found her lying in a pool of blood. A doctor 
eame too late to save her. When she died, the doctor, more probably from 
mere curiosity than any suspicion, inquired how she got the razor.’ 

*** Ts it one of yours?’ he said to the husband, 

“** Yes,’ was the the reply; ‘but I always keep them locked up. She 
must have got the key of my dressing-case.’ 

*** T wonder where it is,’ said the doctor. 

** Good God!’ exclaimed the husband, searching his pocket, and drawing 
it out, ‘itis here! Let us see, isthe dressing-case locked or open?’ and, 
running to the bed-room, he came back with it. ‘ It is locked.’ 

* * Locked!’ responded the doctor, 

** Locked ; we must ascertain how she had got it opened.’ 

** * And so they went a-searching, but no trace could be got of the key. 

*** The doctor was, in a few days after the funeral, visited by the fiscal, 
whose ledger was always a ready receptacle of thirteen and fourpences, more 
of which he would have spent if there had been more nervous women in 
the country, and the doctor told him the circumstance concerning the key. 
The two servants were next booked. They were honest girls. The interro- 
gation went somewhat in this way :— 

*** Did you know that Mr, F—— always kept the key of his dressing- 
box >’ 

** * Always ; and I found it always locked when I went up to the dressing- 
closet.’ 

*** Did your master and mistress agree well?’ 

‘** No, sir. Both I and my neighbour often heard noises as of quarrels, 
and sometimes screams, from my mistress, as if my master had been treating 
her cruelly. We thought too, that he tried to prevent them being heard, by 
attempting to hold her throat or cover her mouth.’ 

** * And how often would this occur?’ 

** * Two or three times in a month.’ 

‘“*¢ And thus the prosecutor filled his book by question and answer. Nor 
was such evidence permitted to undergo due qualit ation by the statement 
of the gentleman iu his examination, that his wife was subject te nervous 
fits, which he wished to conceal from the servants; that, in consequence, he 
often applied a gentle foree to her, restraining her shaking limbs, and even 
putting his hand gently over her mouth, all which appeared to her at 
the time, and during the attack, as attempts against her life, whereupon her 
eries were increased, sometimes carrying on their wings the word ‘* help.”’ 
Of all which she was in her healthier moods ashamed, and for all which she 
loved him the more tenderly, But then the doctor who had given his tes- 
timony about the key, was a new comer in place of the dead old hand, who 
could have spoken of her peculiar diathesis. Mr. F—— was apprehended, 
tried, acquitted, and killed. In three months afterwards, he fell under the 
sticking barb shot by a Lord-Advocate.’”’ 

Heartily commending Mr. Leighton’s book to the attention of 
our readers, we take leave of him with a parody of his own parody 
on a snatch of an old song, bidding him, 

** Since it’s vera weel bobbit, 
E’en bob it again. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Owen Meredith has ventured upon a strange experiment in his new 
volume, Lucitx, which is not like its predecessors a collection of de- 
tached poems, but a novel in verse, extending to nearly four hundred 
pages, and the whole composed in the metre of the following extract :— 

**O Nature, how fuir is thy face, 
And how light is thy heart, and how friendless thy grace ! 
Thou false mistress of man! Thou dost ok with him lightly, 
In his hours of ease and enjoyment ; and brightly 
Dost thou smile to his smile; te his joys thou inelinest, 
But his sorrows, thou knowest them not, nor divinest.”’ 
We cannot compliment Mr. Meredith either on the fitness of the mea- 


| sure he has chosen, or on the skill with which he manages it. If his pur- 


pose was to write a novel, he should have stuck to prose; if he intended 
to write poetry, he ought not to have selected of all measures the one 
which has probably the greatest tendency to betray the peet into some- 
thing worse than prose. 

A notion had got abroad in some quarters before the appearance of Mr. 
Adolphus Trollope’s new work, Fizirro Srxozzt, that it was to be a 
work of fiction; it proves, however, to be not an historical novel but an 
authentic history. It is practically speaking a continuation of the Italian 
portion of Mr. Trollope’s Life of Catherine de Medici, for it was in the course 
of his reading for that work that its author familiarized himself with the 
singularly remarkable figure of Filippo Strozzi, and “‘ saw very clearly 
that no more strikingly and suggestively representative man could be 
found of the fast-moving and highly-coloured Italian life of that great 
and critical period, which, however much it may have been a ‘ renais- 
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sance’ time for other parts of Europe, was for Italy the sunset hour which 
preceded a night of three centuries duration. A life more full, more 
many-sided, more variously and perfectly reflecting the image and cha- 
racteristics of the social system to which it belonged, could hardly, per- 
haps, be found in any age or country.” 

In the preface to the second volume of the PuystoLocy or Common 
Lirg, Mr. Lewes states that the object of that work is “ to meet the 
wants of the student, while meeting those of the general reader, who is 
supposed to be wholly unacquainted with anatomy and physiology.” 
We can testify of our own knowledge that the success of this attempt is 
fully recognized by many advanced students, who regard Mr. Lewes as 
a safe guide in the pursuit of a kind of knowledge which constitutes the 
very basis of their profession. As for the general reader, his approval 
of Mr. Lewes’s labours has been expressed in no equivocal manner. The 
present volume, which completes the work, is itself completed by that 
indispensable adjunct, a copious and well-constructed index. 


Rorert Owen anp urs Socrat Pumosopuy, by Mr. Sargant, is a 
book of more mark, and the subject of it more worthy of a judicious bio- 
grapher’s labours, than may perhaps be conjectured by those whose 
recollections do not extend back beyond the obscure old age of the uto- 

ian, to the time when he had not yet propounded his peculiar theories, 

ut had attained a high renown as a practical social reformer. Mr. Sar- 
gant is by no means possessed with the sublimating mania to which bio- 
graphers are especially liable ; he professes ‘‘ no admiration for Owen's 
very shallow philosophy, no sympathy with his crude and mischievous 
schemes of social innovation” ; but he writes of him in a generous and 
discerning spirit, and has made the crotchety theorist the subject of a ra- 
tional and readable book. 

An anonymous author has published a book entitled Famous Boys; 
AND HOW THEY BECAME Great Men, and he has dedicated it “to youths 
and young men, as a stimulus to earnest living.” Now, the first two 
names on his list of famous boys who have become great men, are the 
American journalists, Horace Greeley and James Gordon Bennett! That 
these aaieaen, the latter especially, are ‘‘ drefful smart men,” is a fact 
not to be gainsaid; but it is not clear to us that to take either of them 
for a model is a very likely means by which English youths and young 
men may compass the end of earnest living. 

Books. 

Memoirs of Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman 

Filippo Strozzi. A History of the Last Days of Old Italian Liberty. By T. 
Adolphus Trollope. 

Robert Owen, and his Social Philosophy. By William Lucas Sargant. 

Lucile. By Owen Meredith. 

A Man’s Heart. A Poem. By Charles Mackay. 

Alban, A Narrative Poem, By William Thurston. 

Poems. By Quintin Bone. 

Grandmother's Money. By the Author of ‘ Woodleigh,” &c. In three 
volumes. 

The Ice-Bound Ship, The Sleeping Beauty, and other Poems, By M. 
Winter. 

Goethe in Strashourg. A Dramatic Nouvelette. By Il. Noel Humphreys. 

Corvoda Abbey ; or Lights and Shadows of the Present Day. 

The Settler in South Africa, and other Tales. 

The Gospel of St. Luke in the Authorized Version, arranged in Parts and 
Sections, §c. For the Use of Schools and Young Students. By the Rev. J. 
Forshall, M.A, 

Three Hundred Sonnets, By Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., &e. 

A Compendium of Bible Criticism on the Canonical Books of the Holy Serip- 
tures, By Frederick Sargent. 

Steyne’s Grief; or Losing, Seeking, and Finding. By the Author of ‘ Bow 
Garretts,” &e. &e. 

The Province of Reason, A Criticism of the Bampton Lecture on “* The Limits 
of Religious Thought.” By John Young, LL.D. 

A Concise History of England. By John Edwards. 

Plain Sermons preached at Archbishop Tennyson’s Chapel, Regent Street. By 
J.C. Cowan, Minister, Second Series. 

The Roman Republic ; being a Review of some of the Salient Points in its His- 
tory. Designed for the Use of Examination Candidates. By Horace 
Moule. 

British Butterflies. By W.S. Coleman. Illustrated by the Author. 

New Epitions anp Reprints. 

Fleets and Navies. By Captain Charles Hamley, R.N. Originally published 
in ** Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

The Physiology of Common Life. By George Henry Lewes. In two volumes. 
Volume IT. 

The Poetical Works of John Edmund Reade. In two volumes. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

The leading Calcutta journal says it is well known in India that, for 
the last eighteen months, Colonel Herbert Edwardes has been engaged 
upon a biography of the late Sir Henry Lawrence. " 

The two concluding volumes of the “ Memoirs of the Courts and 
Cabinets of William the Fourth and Victoria,” compiled from the papers 
of the late Duke of Buckingham by the present Duke, are announced as 
forthcoming by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

The same publishers have in the press “ Narrative of a Residence at 
the Court of Meer Ali Moorad, with sporting adventures in the Valley of 
the Indus,” in two volumes, by Captain Langley; “ Six Months in 
Reunion; a Clergyman’s Holiday,” in two volumes, by the Reverend 
P. Beaton, M.A. ; and “ Domestic Memoirs of the Royal Family, and of 
o _ of England,” in three volumes, by Mr. Folkestone Williams, 

A volume of “ Travels and Adventures of Dr. Joseph Wolff,” late 
Missionary in Bokhara, is promised by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. 

A “Manual of Sanitary Science,” edited by Dr. Letheby and Dr. 
Edwin Lancaster, and bearing chiefly on the condition of life in large 
towns and populous districts, is about to be published by Messrs. Adam 
and Charles Black. 4 

Several new works of fiction are announced as immediately forthcom- 

; among them, “ The Baddington Peerage,” by Mr. G. A. Sala; 
“ Camp Life,” by Mr. Lascelles Wraxall; “ In and Out of London,” by 
Mr. John Hollingshead ; and “ El Fureidis, or the Happy Valley,” by 
Miss Cummins, author of “‘ The Lamplighter.” 

We are enabled to state with confidence that there is no ground for 
surmising that any change will take place in either the proprietorship 
or the editorship of the Westminster Review in consequence of Mr. John 











Chapman’s retirement from business. Mr, Mainwaring will simply pub- 
lish the review on behalf of the proprietor. 

A biography of the late Washington Irving, by his literary executor, 
Pierre M. Irving, will be published “‘ as soon as practicable,” by Mr. 
Putnam, of New York. 

Messrs. Goetzel and Co., New York, promise a volume entitled “ The 
War in Nicaragua,’ written by General William Walker, the Filibuster 
eader. 

The experiment of publishing a daily religious journal is to be tried in 
New York from the Ist of May next. The editors of the paper will be 
Mr. Alexander Cummings, of Philadelphia, and Mr. J. R. Spaulding, 
formerly manager of the Courier and Enquirer of New York. 

From a list of the respective ages of the most noted literary person- 
ages of the United States, given in the Boston Transcript, it appears that 
the senior member of the confraternity, Mr. Josiah Quincy, is eighty - 
eight, and the junior, Mr. Wm. C. Doane, twenty-eight years old, 
The age between fifty and sixty, which is that of Longfellow, Agassiz, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Francis Licber, Bancroft, Emerson, and others, 
seems to be the most numerously, as well as prominently, represented in 
this list. 

A new contribution to the biography of Mirabeau, entitled “ His- 
toire des Amours de Mirabeau et de la Marquise de Monnier, suivie d'un 
choix de Lettres de Mirabeau 4 Sophie,” is preparing by Michel Lévy, 
frores, Paris. The same publishers announce ‘* Scénes de la Vie Juive,” 
by M. Daniel Hauben. 

M. Eugéne Poujade, the well-known author of “ Chrétiens et Tures,” 
is preparing for the press “‘ La Gréce et le Liban, Missionnaires et Di- 
plomates.” The book is to be a semi-official elucidation of the now 
again much discussed ‘ Oriental Question.” 

The first volume of an “‘Ifistoire populaire des Papes,” by M. J, 
Chantrel, editor of the Monde (the former Univers), has been published 
by Dillet, Paris. The work, which is to extend to twenty-four volumes, 
is published at an extraordinarily low price, it being intended by the 
Ultramontane party for a large circulation among the French pea- 
santry. 

Senor Perez Calvi, formerly editor of a Madrid paper, has just pub- 
lished a small octavo entitled ‘‘ Life with the Spanish Army in the 
African Camp.” 

The concluding part of the second volume of the great German Diec- 
tionary (Deutsches Wérterbuch) by the Brothers Grimm, has just ap- 
peared at Leipzig. This part completes the letter D, and has been en- 
tirely the work of the late Wilhelm Grimm, to whose memory an affec- 
tionate tribute is paid in the preface, by his surviving brother, Jacob. 

The Imperial Russian Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, has re- 
solved on the publication of the Correspondence of the celebrated Ger- 
man philosopher, Christian Wolf, with the Czar Peter I. of Russia. It is 
by special desire of the present Czar that this work is undertaken. 


Ohe Oheatres. 


The thorough renovation of Astley’s, which has recently taken place, 
may be mentioned as one of the most remarkable phenomena of the 
theatrical world. Mr. W. Cooke’s lease having expired, his landlord, 
Mr. Batty, resumes the government of the property with an appearance 
of taste and liberality, that promises an elevation of Astley’s above all 
competition with other equestrian establishments. It was the weak point 
of Mr. Cooke’s management tbat, while the performances in his circle 
were in every way worthy of praise, he did not turn his stage to the best 
account, and therefore deprived himself in a great measure of the advan- 
tage he held above rivals, who came into the field with gymnastics only. 
Mr. Batty, on the other hand, while he has ever improved the perform- 
ances in the ring, has shown, in an English version of L’ Histoire d'un 
Drapeau, a disposition for an effective mise en scéne, that augurs well for 
future spectacles. The engagement of Mr. W. West, the partner of the 
late Mr. Ducrow, as stage-manager, is already manifest in the picturesque 
disposition of the groups. 





Paristan THEATRICALS, 

The adventurous sins of an age more romantic than this are at present 
offered as pleasing objects to the patrons of nearly all the theatres in the 
Boulevard. That interesting brigand, Le Compére Guillery, still thrives 
at the Ambigu-Comique, and has lately found two competitors. ne is 
a Dalmatian patriot of the sixteenth century, who joins the far-famed 
Uscoques, with the intention of freeing his country from the Venetian 
yoke, and figures in a piece by MM. Rollin and Weestyn, called Le Rot 
des Iles ; the other is the wicked Cesar Farnese, who obtains the Duchy 
of Placentia by a series of crimes, and then commits more than ever. 
The latter pa Baden is the hero of a new drama by M. Victor Séjour, 
entitled Les Aventuriers,, and performed at the Gaieté. The Dalmatian 
tale is told at the Porte Saint-Martin. 

Daniel Lambert, the title of a drama, written by M. C. de Courcy, and 
produced at the Odéon, makes the English reader wonder how five acts 
can be cut out of our fat gentleman. But the wonder is misapplied. 
Daniel Lambert is not the hero of the capacious waisteoat, but a French 
musician, who with difficulty escapes the toils of a dangerous female. 
However, the Dames aux Camélias and the Filles de Marche have had 
their day, and dangerous females are now ranked among the bores of the 
Parisian public. 

An early comedy by M. Emile Augier, Z’ Arentwricre, has been revived 
with considerable alterations at the Théatre Francais. 

The exploits of a courageous grisette, who pursues a runaway lover 
into all sorts of places, and compels him to marry her in the end, form 
the subject of a vaudeville by MM. Mare Michel and Delacour, entitled 
Les Amours de Cléopatre, and performed at the Variétés. 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement during the 
month of March, amounted to 1,551,737f. 95c., and those of the quarter 
terminating on the 31st of the same month to 5,198,104f. 39c,, being an 
increase of 476,549f. 94c. on the corresponding quarter of 1859. 


Music. 
The celebrated contralto, Madame Borghi-Mamo, made her first 
appearance in this country at Her Majesty's Theatre on Thursday 
week, in the character of Leonora in La Favorita. This lady has, for 
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several seasons, been so great a favourite in Paris that it is surprising she 
has not had a London engagement before this time. Nothing could be 
more successful than her début. Her voice joins the character of the 
soprano to that of the contralto, for it is clear, flexible, and capable of 
rising high in the scale. As a singer, she is a complete artiste, while her 
dramatic powers are of the highest order. With the exception only of 
Grisi, no actress that we have ever seen has given so truthful and 
thetic a picture of the interesting heroine of Donizetti’s best opera. 
ongini, who took the part of Fernando at short notice, in consequence 
of the sudden indisposition of Giuglini, sustained it with deserved suc- 
cess. He appears to be improved since last season. Nature has given 
him a tenor voice which has seldom been surpassed; but he used 
formerly to strain it 7 its powers, and his whole action was forced 
and exaggerated. Of these faults, he seems to have cured himself. On 
this occasion, he sang exquisitely, and acted with intelligence and feel- 
ing. The character of the king was performed by Everardi, a Frenchman 
with an Italianized name, but who might be an Italian in reality, for 
his voice is a fine baritone, and his style is pure and refined. Moreover, 
he is an excellent actor. Vialetti—also an Italianized name—this per- 
former being M. Vialette—another Frenchman—sustained the important 
of the monk with a sonorous bass voice, and an imposing dignity of 
manner. Altogether, this beautiful and affecting drama was very effec- 
tively and successfully performed. 

On Saturday last, Borghi-Mamo appeared in the 7voratore, an opera 
which must have real merit, otherwise it could not have retained its 
popularity after being so excessively hackneyed. Like Verdi's works in 

neral, it has great dramatic interest; and, as a musical composition, 
is his best effort, for, in the midst of much that is weak and common- 

lace, there are fine inspirations of genius and feeling. Madame Borghi- 

a was of course the gipsy Azucena, a part in which on the Parisian 
stage, she rivalled Viardot and Alboni. Her reading of the character 
was original and striking, while she sang superbly. Titiens and Giuglini 
had their well-known parts of Leonora and Manrico; and Aldighieri was 
the Count—a part in which he was barely respectable. With the three 
principal characters, however, so finely supported, the performance alto- 
gether, was highly successful. 

On Wednesday, at the same theatre, Piccolomini made her first ap- 

parance this season in the 7raviata, aad was well received, though with 
no remarkable display of enthusiasm. 

At Covent Garden, Dinorah has been repeated, from the opening of 
the theatre down to Thursday last, when Beethoven's Fidelio was pro- 
duced for the purpose of bringing forward Mademoiselle Rosa Csillag, 
the Viennese prima donna, who made her first appearance on our Anglo- 
Italian stage. This lady demands a fuller and more critical notice than 
we can now bestow; and, therefore, we shall for the present only say 
that, in this most beautiful and interesting character, she is a second 
Schrader Devrient, equally great as an actress and a singer; that her re- 
ception was enthusiastic, and her success triumphant ; and that her 
début on the London stage, like those of Devrient, Malibran, Grisi, and 
Jenny Lind, will be recorded as a memorable event in the annals of 
music in England. 


The third New Philharmonic Concert took place at St. James's Hall 
on Monday, under the direction of the entrepreneur, Dr. Wylde. The 
chief performance of the evening was Spohr’s celebrated Symphony 
“ Die Weike der Tine,” (or “ The Power of Sound” as the title is not 
very accurately translated) ;—a descriptive work full of the poetry of 
music, and certainly the chef d’euvre of the illustrious master. It 
received ample justice from Dr. Wylde’s strong and excellent orchestra, 
and its beauties appeared to be fully appreciated by the audience. Of 
neatly equal magnitude was Beethoven’s pianoforte Concerto in E flat, 
performed by Mr. John Francis Barnett, a young pianist of great and 
rising reputation, who has lately been distinguishing himself by his 
performances at the principal concerts in Germany. IIe is truly a fine 
player, and his youthful fire and enthusiasm gave a peculiar charm to 

is performance. 

The Overtures were by Mendelssohn-——“ The Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” and “ Ruy Blas,” both admirably played. The singers were 
Mademoiselle Vaneri and Signor Belart, both of her Majesty's Theatre. 
They were very successful, particularly in the fine duet “ Di pescatore 
ignobile” from Luecrezia Borgia. The hall was crowded. 


The two sisters Marchisio, the one a soprano, the other a contralto, 
who have lately gained great reputation in Italy, have arrived in Paris, 
and are about to appear at the Italian Opera in the parts of Semiramide 
and Arsace. “ The ministerial decree,” says the Gazette Musicale, “ re- 
lative to uniformity of pitch, will be put in execution on the production 
of Semiramide.” We are curious to learn what will be the result of this 
measure, or whether it will have any practical result. 

Louis Béhner, known under the name of “ the wandering musician,” 
died lately at Gotha in his seventy-fourth year. He was in his time a 
composer and performer of renown, and numerous productions bear wit- 
ness to his talent. He was an eccentric man, jealous of his indepen- 
dence, impatient of restraint, and irresistibly prone to a wandering life. 
He refused every offer that might have insured to him a regular position 
and occupation; and, in his latter years, was reduced to travel over Cier- 
many on foot, hawking about his own compositions and selling them at 
low prices for a livelihood. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 17. 
Bankrupts.—Wi.1aM Jacxsox, Brewers Street, Somers Town, surgeon— 
Marrurw Suretp, Great Queen Street, Westminster, shipowner—Jonun Roperr 
Ronerrs, Crispin Street, potato-salesman—Samve. Parky, Queen Street, Cheapside, 
barding-house-keeper—Ricuanb TURNER, Stoke-upon-Trent, cabinet-maker— 
Wits Brerrett, Oldbury, plumber—Joun M‘Aurixe, Cheltenham, iron- 
monger—Joun CuLVERWELL, Washford Mills, Somersetshire, miller—Joun Axrorp 
and Cuaries Grerensiape, Bridgewater, timber-merchant—-WittiamM Procter, 
Leeds, linen-draper—Josrrn Lixiey, Sheffield, manufacturer of sheep-shears— 
Groxcr Tayton Lunp, Manchester, commission-agent 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Jounsrox, Polmont, Stirlingshire, grocer—Oatr, John- 
Stone, Renfrewshire, joiner—M‘Kettar, Ballamenach, Argyllshire, farmer—Bos- 
pred Airdrie, flesher—Lovpox, Glasgow, spirit-merchant—Lay, Mortlach, Banff- 
Shire, farmer—Horxink, Edinburgh, writer to the Signet. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, apnrit 20. 
Benkruptcy Annulled.—Wiit1am Joux Warsox, Upper Holloway, builder. 
Liv mir upts.— ANDREW Wutson, Aldershot, surgeon—Jackson Sovrnwarp, 
Gaara » Printer—Groroer Aten, Bardney, Lincolnshire, grocer—Danret Bisnor 
ick, Leicester, builder—James Ketsey and Epuenp Ketsky, Nuneaton, War- 





wickshire, tailors—Wit11aM Kirk and Co, Leicestershire, coal-merchants—FRER- 


MAN NEWELL, 
Tweed, draper. 


Huddersfield, boot-mercer—ALexanner Warrr, Berwick-upon- 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. 
Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes. 


(Closing Prices.) 
Thurs. | Friday. 































































































3S per Cent Consols.......cccceseees| O48 oh | 943 co] a 
Ditto for Account .... sees 4) cr] 943 “ ory 
3 per Cents Reduced ...........+.. 934 93 93) 93} 93 93 
New 3 per Cents .....0.eccececescee 933 93 93} 93) 939 93 
Annuities 1880 ... ee — —_ —_ _ —_ M4 
Annuities 1885 ... —_ bt 74 wi —_ 17, 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent . 226 224 223 225 2234 225 
India Stock, 104 perCent ... 2193 aa a 219 221 _ 
Exchequer Bills, 1d. per diem 10 ll il ll 12 8 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. .. |(— —_ _ 7 12 il 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ............. «| 1 dis. —_—_- io -— si i— 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
—_ French ...+..+++ —_— 
_ Mexican . 21 
—_ Peruvian .. 
100 Portuguese 18. 43) 
S86 Russian . 108 
102} Sardinian ,. 84) 
lol Spanish .......+.. 47 
-— Ditto New Deferred . 35. 
65 Ditto Passive .......sscseeeevees 15 
100} | Turkish... .. _ 764 
69f. 25c. Venezuela .... 2.06060 0eees 3=— 27 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter. ..........++ 102 Australasian .......+++00++ sa 724 
Caledonian,............006+ . 1 British North American,...... .| —_ 
Chesterand Holyhead ......... 51 ity .... seeeeeeeees PD ee 
Eastern Counties..........+++++ 55 Colonia oo 37 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 754 Commercial of London ......... _ 
Glasgow and South-Western ... 99) Engl. Scotsh.& Australian chtd.| 17 
Great Northern ..........++++++ il4 London ........+4+5 cocccccocese | 52 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 113 London and County .......+++++ | 36 
Great Western,.........esse06+ 69 London Chrtd. Buk. of Australia 23 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... low London Joint Stock.......+.+++ Sle 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... 207 London and Westminster ....../ 58 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 113 National Bank .... ooadl — 
London and Blackwall ......... 68 National Provincial. ee — 
London and North-Western.... 99 New South Wales. oe —— 
London and South Western.... 92 Oriental ......+++ . ee 44h 
Manchester, Shefftield,& Lincoin 42) Ottoman .......6-+++ oe 174 
DIRE cnsehinconvenbehienent 115} Provincial of Ireland.. veel 83 
Midland Gre: _— South Australia... eee _— 
North British. . 61 Union of Austral | 46) 
North-Eastern—Berwic ° 95} Union of London ++] 3u 
North-Eastern— York + 7H Unity....esceceves ee — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton} 43 oc Ks— | 
Scottish Central .........0e0++ 1153 East and West India ........... | Ie 
Scottish Midland........... ° 8S London ...... teccccceces B' 
South Eastern and Dover .. 87h St. Katherine ..... 
Eastern of France...... ee 25 Victoria . 
East Indian ......+.++++++ 1013 MiscELLaANEous— 
Geelong and Melbourne ..... ‘| —_ Australian Agricultural,....... 32 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 34) British American Land........- _— 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 992 Canada ........ peasbasvess -— 
Great Western of Canada .... 13 Crystal Palace .......+++++ 29 
Paris and Lyons .....-.+++++. — Electric Telegraph ..... «..+- 1054 
Mines— j General Steam..........+. ecces 26 
Australian........ eovcesceses | — London Discount ...+.+-+++++++/ —_ 
Brazilian Imperial.......-++++- -- National Discount..........++ *- 4t 
Ditto St. John del Rey......... | 23} Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 79} 
Cobre Copper. .....cccccccceeere 45 Royal Mail Steam........... eee 634 
—_— South Australian ............ ° 35 





Khymney Iron... 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 18th day of April 1860. 
S8UE DEPARTMENT. 


1 
Motes issued ...ccccerceenes + £28 365,225 


£28,365,225 


Government Debt ...........£11,015,100 





Other Securities...... - 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion .,...... 13,890,225 
Silver Bullion, ......sccee eens - 


£28 ,365,225 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Proprietors ‘Capital £14,553,000 

wTTTIT TTT it 3,211,759 
Public Deposits’ 5,838,681 
Other Deposits 15,512,425 
Seven Daysand vther Bills . 686 537 








£39 ,802,302 


Government Securities (inclu 
ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,728,943 








Other Securities......... sees 22,790,338 
Notes... +» 6,548,560 
Gold and Silver Coin ......... 734,461 

£39,802,302 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct, 











BULLION. Per oz. | on 2 means. an Per ton. 

pper, Hrit.Cakes £110 0 0..40 © © 

Bessige Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 | Iron, Welsh Bars.... 615 0.. 7 5 © 

Mexican Dollars ......-e+ece0ee 0 5 2 | Lead, British Pig ... 2310 0.. 2410 0 

Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 18 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 © 0.. 0 0 0 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 20. 

. & ® af . & ‘ b 

Wheat,R. 0. 46to52 Fine ..... . 53t056 Pine...... 68to73 | Indian Corn. 35 to 36 

Pine ...... 53—56 Foreign, R. 48— 56) Peas, Hog... 30—35 | Oats, Feed.. 21—24 

Ked, New. 42—50, White F. 59—62, Maple.... 35—38 | rine .... 24-25 

ime)...... 50 — 52 . 2—32 White 35 — 37 . 

White Old 48—54 30—34) Blue o— 0 
Pine ...... 55— 458 +» 40—46 Beans, Ticks 30— 35 





New...... 44—52 | Malt, Ord... 68—63 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending April 14. 
a] 








Fine... 28— 30 


Harrow... 37—44 
SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
, 

















Wheat ..... 4%. 14, ) Rye ....... 36, i Wheat .... 46s. 6d, | Rye ....... 33s. 94, 
2 Beans -39 9 Barley.... 36 9 | Beans...... 3. U8 
2 Peas .. 3 3 | Oats ...... 23 «6 «+ Peas.....  T 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town made .-per sack 46s. to 49. | Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. 0d. doz. 
Beconds ....ccececcceseceveeses 35 — 38 Carlow, 01. 0s. to Ul. Os. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 36 — 38 Bacon, Irish .......++++ per cwt. 644. — 67+. 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ . 35 — 6 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .. ++. 00 — 88 
American ....... per barrel 28 — 30 Derby, pale ......+++ 70 — 76 
Canadian .........0cseceee 2 — 31 Hams, York .......0see00+ 6 — 
Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 64. to 5s. 64. 


Bread, 544. to 74d. the 4b. loaf. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoatre ann Leapen mate." 
. a. d s. a, 


CATTLE MARKET.” 


Heap or Cattie at Tes 



























* ‘ 4. a. sd. s CaTTLa-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 ito3 S8to4 0 .... 4 Oto4 Bto5 O Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 4 O0—4 8—410 .... 4 6—5 6—510/ Bensts., 6,240 ..... S40 
Veal... 310—4 8—410 «4. 4 4—5 O—5 6| Sheep..23,610 .. 6,470 
Pork... 4 0—4 8—5 © ... 46 @— 4 C—S5 O} Calves. 126 .... 240 
Lamb 00—-0 0-0 0 .... 0 O—90 — 0 0} Pigs... 320 ...+. ise 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
OPS. | WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets. 62s, to 82s. | Down Tegs .....- sees perib. 20)d.to 21d. 
Mid and East Kent ditto 80 — 140 Half-bred Wethers......0.... 18 — © 
Sussex ditto.........+ 62 — 76 Leicester Fleeces ... ee 19 
Farnham ditto .......... 0 — © | Combing Skins 18 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Smirerigcy. Wauirscuarac. CumBERtannd. 
Hay,Good ......... 80s, to wp cvcsccccces 968. to} 
Inferior ...... o— — 7% .. - Oo — 
New — -_ 0 eo = 
Clover ...... - —i -» 10 — 110 
_ — w 33 = 37 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—Friday, May 4th. 


Tickets for the GREAT FESTIVAL net map 
of ELIJAH, on th he 
OF MENDELSSOHN 





e 0 
MEMORIAL STATUE 
are now on sale at the Crystal Palace; at No.2, Exeter Hall : 
or by order of the usual agents. 

Admission Tickets 5s. (if purchased before Ist of May) 
Reserved Stalls, in Blocks, as arranged at the Handel 
Festival, in the Area, 5s. extra ; or in the Corner Galleries, 
10s. 6d. extra. 

The New Season Tickets will admit, subject to the usual 
regulations. 


NOTICE.—Immediate application is requisite for Central | 


Blocks. 


Post Office Orders, or Cheques, to be payable to Groxce | 


Grove. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—June 25th, 26th, 
and 28th.—GREAT ORPHEONISTE MUSICAL FES- 
TIVAL. 

Vouchers for tickets for this great combination of the 
French Choral Societies, comprising deputations from 
nearly every Department of France, representing 170 Dis- 
tinct Choral Societies, and numbering between Three and 
Four Thousand Performers, who will visit England expressly 
to hold a Great Musical Festival at the Crystal Palace on 
the above days, are now on issue at the Crystal Palace ; at 
No. 2, Exeter Hall ; or by order of the usual agents. 

The Prices of Admission will be as follows:—The Set of 








ns 


lith, 





GEORGE GROVE, ‘Secretary. — 






























































transferable tickets (one admission to each of the Three 
Days), 12s. 6d.; Reserved Seats (for the Three Days), 
12s. 6d. extra ; or in the Corner Galleries, 25s. extra. 

The New Season Tickets will admit on the above occasions, 
subject to the usual regulations. 

RYSTAL PALACE.—Session 1860-1. 

—Tickets for the NEW SEASON, commencing Tues- 

day, Ist of May, and terminating on the 30th of April, 1861, 
are NOW READY for ISSUE. 

They will be of TWO CLASSES—viz., Two Guineas, ad- 
mitting free on all occasions; One Guinea, admitting free 
on all occasions when the prices of admission to the Palace 
on the day is under Five Shillings ; but admitting on those 
days on which the price of admi Five Shilli or up 
wards, on payment of Half-a Crown, 

The days on which the price of admission is fixed at Five 
Shillings and upwards, already decided upon, are— 

The MENDELSSOHN FESTIVAL and great Performance 
of Elijah on Friday, 4th of May. 

The SIX OPERA CONCERTS on Fridays, May 
June Ist, 16th, 22d, July 6th and 13th. 

The GREAT FLOWER SHOW on Saturday, 26th of May . 

The MUSICAL FESTIVAL of the Orpheonistes of Franee, 
on Monday 25th, Tuesday 26th, and Thursday, 28th of June, 

Other appointments at a rate of admission of Five Shil- 
lings or upwards, may be made as the Season prog: esses. 

Season tickets for children under 12 years of age, will be 
issued at the uniform rate of Half a-Guinea. 

Tickets and the published Programme of the Season may 
be had at the usual agents at the Crystal Palace, or at 2, 
Exeter Hall. 

By order, 

i USICAL UNION.—BECKER 
(Violinist), and HALLE are engaged for the SECOND 
MATINEE, Tvespay, May lst. Members are informed that 
no more nominations can be reecived, as all the tickets are 
issued for the present season—those who have not received 

tickets are requested to send re address to the Director, 

. EL LA, 20, Harley Street. 
YHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The 
Directors respectfully announce that the FIRST CON- 
CERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Monpay evening next, the 23dof Arait. Programme :—Sin- 
fonia, The Seasons—Spohr ; concerto violin, Herr Becker— 
Mendelssohn ; overture, Egmont—Beethoven ; sinfonia in C 
(Jupiter)—Mozart; ov erture Zaira—Winter. Vocal per- 

formers, Madile Louise Michal and Sig. Belietti. Conduc- 
tor, Professor Srexxpate Bexnxerr, Mus. D. To begin at 8 
o'clock, Subscription the season, 3/. 3s.; single tickets, 
lis. Subscriptions received and tickets issued by Messrs. 

Addison, Hollier, and Li 210, Regent Street 

}XHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S 
, Painting of “ THE FINDING of the SAVIOUR in 
the TEMPLE,” commenced in Jerusalem in the Year 1654, 
is now ON VIEW at the German Gallery, 165, New Bond 
Street, from 9 till 5. Admission Is, 

ONSIEUR LOUIS BLANC ‘C (late } Mem- 
ber of the Provisional Government of France) will 
deliver FOUR LECTURES at the Marylebone Literary In- 
stitution, on the ions" of Paris in the 18th Century—So- 
cial Intercourse—Fashion—Love—Philosophy, on the Wed- 
hesday Evenings, April 25th, May 2d, 9th, and 16th. To 
commence each Evening at 8 o’Clock. Reserved Seats, 5s., 
ditto for the Course, l6..; Area and Gallery, 2s. 6d., ditto for 
the Course, 8s. Tickets may be obtained and reserved seats 
secured, by early application to the Secretary at the Institu- 
tion, 17, Edwards Street, Por’ Square ; and at Mr. Sams’s 
Royal L L ibrary, 4 St. Jame: 's Str vet. 
y ORTHERN ASS SUR ‘ANCE COMPANY. 
Established, 1836. CAPITAL, 1,259,760. ACCUML 
LATED PKEMIUM FUND, upwards of 350,000/. 
Office in London: 1, Moorncats Sracer. 

The next investication, for the purpose of declaring a 
Bonus to the Policy-holders, will take place on 31st January 
1861, and all Policies in the Participating Class, effected 
prior to that date, will share in the profits then to be di 
vided, 

The whole of the profits of this Branch are divisible, in 
terms of the Act of Incorporation, amongst the insured 

The last Bonus declared by the Company was at the rate of 
1/. 7s. 6d. per cent per annum on the amount insured, a re 
turn which, when its very moderate scale of premiums is 
considered, has rarely been exceeded by any other Office 

As an illustration of the proportion which the additions 
already made to Policies bear to the sums paid by the as- 
sured in the shape of Premiums, it will be sufficient to state 
that a Policy for 1000/. taken out in 1836, on a life then aged 
25, and upon which 503/. have been received by the Office, 
has been increased by su sive Bonus additions to the sum 
of 135M. 1s. l0d., the increase being equal to Srvenry ree 
cent on the Premiums paid by the assured. 


All Policies are guaranteed by a subscribed capita 
of upwards of One Million Sterling, an accumulated 
and invested premium fund of over 350,000/., and the 


unlimited responsibility of upward of Seven Hundred Share- 
holders. 
A. P. FLETCHER, Secretary. 


F eran 
JURE FLU MAGNESIA 


has been for many a= sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Che ts, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 






| Brandy, Brooches, 


| Guards, Hair Pins, Knives, &c. 


ANY INQUIRIES HAVING BEEN 


made as to the operation of the new Stamp Act (23 
V. c. 15) with reference to the duty of ld. on drafts or orders 
upon bankers for the payment of money, the Board of 
Inland Revenue deem it right to give public notice that the 
effect of the Act is to abolish the exemption previously 
existing in favour of letters to bankers requesting remit- 
tances or payments of money, as well as that in favour of 
cheques drawn at the counter of a banking house, or 
brought by the person drawing them, or sent by his servant 
to receive money on his behalf. 
Every person, therefore, drawing such cheques payable to 
himself only, and every person requiring his banker by 
letter, or by any written order, to send him a remittance, 


| or to make any payments or investments, or other appropri- 


ation of money, must take care to affix to his cheque, letter, 
or order, an adhesive ld. Draft Stamp, and to cancel it as in 
the case of an ordinary cheque. Any neglect of this regula- 
tion will subject him to a penalty. 

y order of the Board, T. SARGENT. 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, oe 13th, 1860. 


vay : 
USTOM-HOU. SE, Leadon, April, 1860. 
FOR SALE, by Order of the Honourable the Commis 
sioners of her Majesty's Customs, at the COMMERCIAL 
SALE ROOMS, Mincing Lane, on Wednesday 25th, Thurs- 
day 26th, Friday 27th, Monday 30th April, and Tuesday, Ist 
May, 1860, at Twelve o’Cloek at Noon precisely. 

The following Goods for HOME CONSUMPTION, viz. :— 
Arms, Brussels Lace, Bags, Boats, Braces, Bracelets, Braid, 
Brooch Pieces, Butts for Piano ‘action. 
Handkerchiefs embroidered, Cartridges (blank), 
tap Crowns, Capsules, Clocks, Marble, Ormulu, &c., Coffee, 
Ootton Articles, &c., Combs, Embroidery or Needlework, Col- 
lars, &c., Furniture, Indian, Carved Wood, Florentine, Mo 
saic, and Marqueterie Work—viz. : Cabinets, Card Tables, 
&c.—Geneva, Gilt Slides, Ink-Bottles (pocket), Ivory Orna 
ments, &c., Jewellery of Gold and Silver, &c.—viz., Albert 
, Neck Chains, Rings, Brace- 
lets, &c..—Lace Articles, Life Buoys, Microscopes, Mathe- 
matical Instruments, Mouldings, Ornamented, &c., Musical 
Instruments—viz.: Clarionets, Flutes, Organ Harmoniums, 
Violins, &c.—Needles, Opera Glasses, Pistols, Pipe-Stems and 
Pipes, &c., Perfumed Spirits, Porte-Monnaies, Rum, Shawls 
(Wove and Chenille), Segars, Se wing-Machines, Soap Stone 
Ornaments, Spirits (Plain and Mixed), Silk Manufactures— 
viz. : Broad Stuffs, Chenille, Fringes, Gloves, Trimmings, 
&c., ‘Stay Busks—Sugar, Swiss Wood-Work, Tea, Timber, 
Tissue Cloth, Tooth Brushes, Webbing (Elastic), Waistcoat- 

ing, Watches, Silver, &c., Wine, and various other Goods. 
For EXPORTATION, or for Home Consumption, on pay 
ment of the Duties.—Sugar, Spirits, Tea, Wine, and other 








Goods. 

For EXPORTATION ONLY 
Spirits. 

For the BENEFIT of the CROWN :—Sugar, Spirits, &c 
The above Goods may be viewed at the Queen's Ware- 
house, Custom-house, Thames Street, at the London, St. 
Katherine; East and West India, and Victoria Docks ; and 
Tobacco Ground, Rotherhithe ; Monday 23d, and Tuesday, 
the 25th of April, 1860, from Ten o’Clock in the Morning 
until Three o’'Clock in the Afternoon,and on the Days of 
Sale, from Ten o’Clock in the Morning until Twelve o’Clock 
at Noon ; the tasting of Spirits and Wine being restricted 

to the Day of Sale as regards the Queen's Warehouse. 

Take notice, that Goods sold at this Sale, will not be de- 
livered until after two clear days of the day on which they 
are sold, and that no Lots can be paid for at the Office of the 
Receiver-General after Two o’Clock in the Afternoon, and 
that on the days of Sale money will not be received by the 
Receiver-General after Eleven o'Clock in the Porenoon. 

Catalogues may be had at the Queen's Warehouse, Custom - 
house, Thames Street, One Shilling each. 


AMES L. DENMAN, Wine M erchant, 
and Introducer of the South African Wines. 
65, FENCHURCH STREET DON, B.C. 
SOUTH APRIC: 
The established reputation of these wines re enderscomment 
unnecessary. > . 
PORTS, SHERRIES, &c. 20s. 24s. 
The recent alteration of the Customs tariff enables me to 
offer various European Wines and Spirits hitherto excluded 
by the operation of high duties at the following reduced 
prices. 


:—Plain and Sweetened 
















FRENCH. 


per doz. 






















PORTS. 20s. 24s 
CLARE T, Vin Ordinaire. 20s. 2is. 
Do. (various growths). - 28s. 368. 42s. 
CHAMPAGNE Sparklix 1 32s. 36s. &e 
SPAN 
— mye ESE PORTS. 20s B4s. 
AN SHERRIE - 20s. 2ds 
EXCE L L ENT DINNER do 26s. 32s. &e. 
PORTUGUESE. 
RED LISBON .........++- - 2s 
PORT (from the Wood + 26s. 32s. 
Do Old Crusted) ...... 38s. 42s. Ke. 
SPIRITS. pe r gallon 
Coonac Baranpy (Pale or Brown 20s 24s 
MOLEANBS, ccccccccccce coccccccesees 12s. 15s. 


Excetsion Brasvy, Pale or Brown, ) 
enare recommended for its use- 
fuln 

GIN, RUM, 


lis 


' 
WHISKEY (Scotch and Trish » FOREIGN 
LIQUEURS, &., &e. 

Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application. WINE IN 
CASK, forwarded free to any Railway Station in England. 
Kotties included in Wines—Sample Bottles of any Wines 
forwarded. TERMS CASH. Country Orders must contain 
a remittance. Cross Cheques “ Bank of London.”” J. L. 
Denman, 65, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


Ae Pa Aran hak Al 
EETH.—Mr. E SKELL, Surgeon Den- 

tist, 314, Regent Street (facing the Polytechnic), sup 
7 ED INCORRODIBLE TEETH, which 
1 so closely in shape and colour to those left 
in the mouth, and are formed so exactly to nature, that the 
closest observer cannot detect the difference, and it 
they restore perfect articulation and mastication. 
te eth are fixed from one toa complete set upon Mr. Eskell's 
never failing and painless principle of Self-adhesion, without 
ext ing any teeth or stumps, or giving any pain whatever ; 
and being incorrodible they possess the superior advantage 
of never changing colour nor decaying Mr. Eskell’s cele 
brated OSTEOPLASTIC ENAMEL f Stopping Decayed 
Teeth is a preparation which never changes colour nor af 
fects the colour of the tooth, and is free from any injurious 
properties either as regards the teeth or general health. Its 
application is easily without giving the 


performed, and 
slightest pain. Deficiencies of palate effectually remedied. 



























Loose tecth fastened. Teeth regulated. Discoloured teeth 
restored, &c Hours, ten to six Consultation, free 
Charges strictly mocerate.—3l4, Regent Street, London (op- 


posite the Polytechnic), and Be unett’s Hill, Birminghain, 


Established 1847. 


PARIS [Ss EXHIBITION 1859. 


- 

BINGLEY, AND 
PATTERN and PENETRATING 
USHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per 
umery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the tecth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Koot 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’ lebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 





PRIZE MEDAL, 


| ete 


TOOTH. L 
Improved 
Sponges. 














e's e¢ 








| Queen, Paisiey, 





JEW TAILORING ESTABL ISHMENT, 
1065, STRAND, OPPOSITE EXETER HALL, 
HAMILTON AND KIMPTON, from Messrs. Ratry AND 

Son’s (Horycanp's), beg to inform their friends and 
the public, that they have OPENED THE ABOVE PRE 
MISES with a choice and superior assortment of goods. 

N.B.—A Select Stock of Morning, Lounging, and Over. 
coats always on hand. 


one ———_—$$—$—$ 
> 
W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval ‘and military officers 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle, 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and ciy- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, cloves, &c. ; ladics’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar. 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every Variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. » Suited 
to allclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. uM. 
Doc kyards), Woolwich. 
- — 
YPRING AND SUMMER ATTIRE. — 
WE. MOSES and SON beg to state, that their prepara- 
tions for SPRING and SUMMER exceed any of their forme; 
efforts as well in extent as in varicty. They have ransack- 
ed the prince ipal markets both at home and abroad for the 
best and newest manufactures, and have succeeded in oj 
lecting such an assortment of goods as has never before been 
exhibited under one roof in this or any other country. 

Their BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENTS haye 
been supplied with an endless variety of the choicest ang 
most popular fabrics. 

Their READY MADE CLOTHING Stock is complete in 
every respect, and they veuture to say that for clegance of 
style, durability of material, and workmanship, tastefulness 
of finish and cheapness, it is quite unequalled, even in the 
Metropolis of England. 

No less care has been bestowed on the HOSTERY, HAT 
and CAP,and BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, which 
have been furnished with an entirely new stock of fashion- 
able and seasonable goods at such prices as enable the pro- 
prietors to offer their patrons very great advantages. 

N.B.—E. MOSES and SON take this opportunity of an- 
nouncing, that they intend giving their Customers the full 
benefit of ‘the abolition of the duty on Silks, Gloves, &€. 

E. MOSES and SON, 

Corner of MINGRIES and ALDGATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET 
Country Branches— 

BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 

E. MOSES and SON wish it to be particularly observed - 
that if any article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, 
or the money returned, without hesitation. 

Their book, containing a Sketch of the History of British 
Costume, with se!f-measurement and list of prices, gratis on 


application, or post free 

HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 

in various colours and patterus, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of E. MOSES and SON, 

Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 

Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 


7 > ‘a 
MHE GREAT EASTERN. An elegant 
ALMANACK, with a beautifally-executed Engraving 
of the Great Eastern, may be obtained gratis of 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 


IOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


BREIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET keeps anytime, 
fresh, as the blossom, andin any climate. H. B. can with 
confidence recommend the following as some of the best per 
fumes distilled :—Alliance, Boudoir, Forget me Not, Fare- 
well, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warriors’ Bouquets. None 
are genuine unless stamped “ H. Breipensacn, wena t to 
th 57n, New Bond Street, faci 

HE 


= BEST AND D CHEAPEST ° T EAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 





































Good strong useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. &d.. 3s, l0d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., ls. 2¢., 
Is. 3d., 1s. dd., Ls. and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent rriage-free to any railway station or 





A price current free. Sugars 


aed at 
within eight miles 


goods carriage-free 


market town in E 
market prices. All 
of the Ci ity. 


~ GAS! GAS 
YHILLIPS’ GAS 
warranted the best for COOKING, 
SERVATORIES, HALLS, PUBLIC 


AP ~ AR ATUS are 
Heating BATHS, 
KULLDINGS, &e., 








and the tions explained, at the 


SNOW HILI 


They ir 
MANUFACTORY, 55, SKINNER STREET, 


can be seen, 


E.C. 
Also a Selection of PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDE 
LIERS, and all kinds of Superior Gas Fitting 
N. B A Prospectus sent free by post. 


, r , + > 

AX NEW DISCOVERY IN TE sETH.— — 

Mr HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 

Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW b 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRING> 

wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the na stural 
tecth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay 











and will be foand superior to any ‘teoth before used. This 
method does not require the action of reots, or any 
painful operation, and will suppor preserve teeth tha 





rticulation and mas 
sound and useful in mas 
ie from from 10 till 5 





and 
D 
52, Fleet Street.—At hor 


are loose, is a 
tication. 


tication 





TRADE MARK. 





BROWN AND POLSON'S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
The Lancet states, 


“ This is superior to anything of the kind know? 








The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, prey 
by a process patented for the Three Kingdoms and Fre 
and wherever it becomes known obtains gr 





Puddings, Custards, Blancmange ; all 
arrow r ind especially suited to the 
and invalids 

BROWN and POLSON, 
Manchester, 


OINTMENT and PILLS 


all diseases of the 


1s 
‘eli acy of children 





Manufacturers to her Majesty the 
Dublin, and Le mdon. 
OLLOWAY’S 


are a certain cure for scurvy 










skin The fever, sleepless nig  g 

tainted breath, languor, and depre s 
attendant onthe worst class of diseases ifthe skin are anf 
and speedily r ved by the use of Holloway's Ointment 
and Pills Their efticacy in correcting the corrupt humours 
of the body by wiating the sluccish liver and pr 

perfect digestion, and in curing complaints of the hin abov 


} 
mentioned, is quite unrivalled Ointment should 
Pills may be 






well rubbed into the parts affected, and the 
taken as a powerful auxiliary to it, as they purity the blood, 
give tone to the stomach, and invigorate the whok 





system 
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With a Portrait of the Author engraved on Stee! from | 


a Photograph by Maull and Polyblank, an entirely 
New Edition, remodelled and revised, = addi- | 
tional Poems, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 20s. clot 
HE POET ICAL WORKS OF “JOHN 
EDMUND READE. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Rosrrts. 





5: SRE Now ready, price 1s, 
Where shall England rally her Volunteers ?_ 
TATIONAL DEFENCE, with INCI- 
DENTAL REMARKS on FORTIFICATIONS, 
ARMY ESTIM ATES, and ae ORGANIZA- 
TION. By a General OFriIce. 
_ JAMES Rineway, Piccadilly ; — 


JXNLARGEMENT OF 
WEEK” TO THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 

ONCE A WEEK will in future contain THIRTY- 
TWO PAGES including a ‘Wrapper. A number is 
published every Saturday, price 3¢., with numerous Tl- 
lustrations by Millais, Leech, Te nniel, Charles Keene, 
H. K. Browne, and other Eminent Artists. 
Monthly Parts, and Half-Yearly Volumes. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
CHARLES MATHEWS, THE ELDER, 
COMEDIAN. 
post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
HE LIFE AND CORRE SPONDENC E 
of CHARLES MATHEWS, THE ELDER. By 
Mrs. Marnews. New Edition, Abridged and Con- 
densed by Epmunp Yarrs. With Steel Lilustrations. 
This interesting Volume contains Letters and 
Anecdotes of 


all Booksellers. 


Also in 


George IV Lamb, Young, 
Byron, G. Coleman. Kemble, 
Scott, Theodore Hook, Mrs. Siddons, 
Moore, Garrick, Macready, 
Sheridan, Liston, Ke., &e., &e, 
Coleridge, Elliston, 

London: RovriepGr, Warne, and Rovrirper, 


Farringdon Street. 


Now ready, 
HAMBERS’S' ENCY mates 
Volume I. bound in cloth, 
PRICE NINE SHILLINGS 

This large and handsome volume is illustrate d by 412 
Wood Engravings and 7 Steel Maps, beautifully print- 
ed in Colours, and brought down to the latest Geogra- 
phical discoveries, 

The Publishers have to announce that an Occasional 
AccetrraTeD Issue will commence at the end of May, 
when Two Parts instead of One will be published, “A 
similar duplication of Parts will, for the sake of those 
who wish for a speedy completion of the Work, be 
afterwards given as frequently as circumstances will 
permit, but will in no case impose any obligation on 
others who prefer the present rate of issue. 

Half-calf Binding, though lately advertised, is 
Discontinued for the Present, 
the ink in the latter sheets being scarcely dry enough 
to avoid “ blearing,” from the pressure necessary to 
this process. In cloth binding it is different. 
CLOTIL CASES for binding are now ready. 
Price 

1 Vol. 9s. 

14 Monthly Parts, 7d. each. 
56 Weekly Numbers, ld. each. 

Also, Maps for Vol. I. (for Weekly or Monthly Sub- 

scribers), in a neat Envelope, price 2s. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 
POSSESSES the FOLLOWING FEATURES: 

Ist. Itis the Cheapest Encyclopedia ever offered to 
the Public, 

MW. It is one of the 
pedias. 

3d. Its articles are written by those only who are spe- 
cially and, in most instances, practically ac- 
quainted with the subjects. 

ith. The matter throughout is directly adapted for 
popular reading, technicalities being invariably 
rejected wherever simpler phraseology can be 
substituted, 

5th. It is amply illustrated by Wood Engravings and 
Steel Maps. 

6th. It may be he ud Wee kly, 
any Bookseller in the 
whom may also be ordered any 
or Parts. 

And lastly, As a Consulting Dictionary of Universal 
Know! edge, it is adapt dto the requirements of 


April 30.—Already issued, 


” ” 


most comprehensive Encyclo- 


Monthly, or Yearly, from 
United Kingdom, from 
back Numbers 


w. and R, Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 


Eis ’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA.— 

he dclicious aroma, grateful smootiiness, and invizo 

Tat ting power of this hig tily triturated and retines om pa 
procured its general adoption as a breakt 

rid in jib. glb., and Ilb., Packets, by the prin 

Rach Packet is labelled, “ James Hrrs, 





athic Chemist, London.” 
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oe PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
m the Trade against se!ling ANY Lage ATION 
whereas, by a decision of t 
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OLDEN TALES BY THE “ AUTHOR OF MARY POWELL.” 


This day, Cheap Edition, price 2s 


DIARY, A FRAGMENT. 


In antique, with IHustrations. 
Lately published. 
THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE. 
CITIZEN AND CLOTH WORKER OF LONDON? 
Price 2s. 6d. in « 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF 


Price 2s. 6d. in 


DEBORAH'S 


ntique, 
SIR THOMAS MORE. 
1 antique. 
Tn preparation, 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE, UNIFORM. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE and Co,, 24, Paternoster Row. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
No. VII. for MAY, 1860. 
Will be ready on Friday, April ‘ 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
CONTENTS : 


27th. 


1. Three Vices of Current Literature. By the Editor, 
2. Annals of an Industrial School. By the Dean of Ely. 
8. The Cambridge University Boat of 1860. By G. O, Trevelyan, ie, Coll. Camb. 


The Lake of the Seeret: A Highland Flight. 

. Mr. Holman Hunt's Picture: The Finding of Christ in the Temple. 
j. * Our Father’s Business.’’ Lines snggested by Mr. Holman Hunt’s Picture. 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

7. Spiritualistic Materialism— Michelet. 
8. Tom Brown at Oxford. Chaps. 17 and 18. 
9. The Papal Excommunication : A Dialogue. 
10. ‘The Fusileers’ Dog. By Sir Francis Doyle, Bart. 
11. The Question of the Age: Isit Peace? By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
VOLUME I. IS NOW READY HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE 7s, 6a. 
MACMILLAN and Co. London and Cambridge. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Staiions, 


CHAPMAN AND TLALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Early in May will be published, 
ASTLE RICHMOND, A Novel. By 
/ Axrnoyy Troi.ore, Author of ** Doctor Thorne,”’ 
* The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” &c. 
9 
UCILE: 


L Merevirru, Author of “* The Wanderer,” * Cly- 
temnestra,” X&c. Crown 8vo, Is. [ This day, 
3. VILLIERS, 
; Mrs. Tuomson. 3 vols. with Portrait. 31s. 6d. 

jeu APPO STROZZI. A History of the 


* A very valuable and charming work.”—Post, 
last days of the Old Italian Liberty. By Tuomas 


Post 8vo. 12s. “misdey, HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 


HENRY IV., KING of FRANCE and NAVARRE. 


. Loch-na-Diomhair. By George Cupples. 


TS 


By the Author 


By J. M. Ludlow. 
By the Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 


_ HURST AND BLACKETT’'S 
| NEW WORKS. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IW ITALY. 


Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sar- 
dinia during a Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G, 
Grerron, 2 vols, 2ls. 

* The Englishwoman in Italy’ is a book fresh in 
manner and original in matter. It is as amusing asa 
novel, and has the solid value belonging to a faithful 
and lively delineation of real life.”"—Spectator. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES of GEORGE 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By 


a Poem. By Owern 


Apotruvs TROLLOPE. 


4. By Miss Faerr. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

i ee GARDEN THAT PAID THE TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
See SUG. Be. ty Lyons M‘Lxop, F.R.G.S. late British Consul at 
5 en nbique. 2 vols. with M: ap & Illustrations, 21s, 
JOEMS, TRAGEDIES, and ESSAYS. A JOURNEY ON A PLANK FROM 
$y Wiiriam CaLtpwett Roscon, Edited, witha KIEV TO EAUX-BONNES, 1859. By Lady 

Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-Law, Ricnanv | Cyuancorre Perys. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 
Hour Hvurrex, 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s, (Just ready. 
6. CHEAP EDITION OF A LIFE FOR 
Pests BEFORE CONGRESS 4 LIFE. By the Author of “ Joha Halifax Gen- 
ik sno % ro vO, tleman.” Revised, with Preface, price 5s. bound 
- gtaaaaiaar ses caneaeaaaaa ie — and illus strated. Forming Volume IX, of Hurs1 
7 _sp Buackert’s Sranparp Liprary, The next 


. aa . me »ril 30) will comprise 
IFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR spr 
4 DUKE of WELLINGTON, By Cuanzes Dux THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By 


Yorcr. With Portrait, Plans, aud Maps, In? vol Lriwn Hex 
Svo, 40s, 


TH E NEW NOVELS. 
. . GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. By the 
j= WEST INDIES and the SPANISH Auth Wildflower,” &c, 38 vols. 


MAIN. By Anrnony Trottore, Fourth and WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. Edited 


Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. 9s. | This day. ‘ 
by the Hon, Mrs. Raten Durvon, 3 vols. 


* A first-rate novel.”—John Bull, 


STRETTON of RINGWOOD CHACE. 


* A novel which will find many admirers.”— Observer. 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By 


Witciam Howrrr. 3 vols, 


THE VOYAGE OF THE LADY. By 


w of “* 


CuarMman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 

md Edition, with IMlustrative Map, 
; or by post, 4 stamps. 
SECURITIES. — Pr: notioal 
Tests of Stability and es 

of British Investors. By 


Just red, See 


publis! 
price ls, 
MERICAN 
f Hints on the 
the Guidance and Warning 
An ANGLo- AMERICAN, 
4 Published by 


Manx Neruews, 39, Corn- 





Merconum™, 20, Parliament Street, West- the Author of ** The Three Pdthe.” 2 vols. 
Franci 
oe ARLOUR LIBRARY. MARY BERTRAND. By a yu 
2 ney board sare — 
AY AND SE ‘AL. ‘By the author of the Just published, price ls. 
Sé\ \ icke Ww ld.” Cx mpl te copyris rht edition, ( \RIMINALS, ( Kh IME 5, AND THER 
; vi 1, 211 of the * P r Library. GOVERNING LAWS, as I Semonstrated by Phy- 
“PAR Lot K LAB tARY. siology and Mental Geometry. By PRepericr 
New Volumes, price 2s. eac h, fancy boards. Burpers 
BEN BRACE, i last of Nelson’s Agamemnons Also lately publi shed, by the same Author, price 
By Captain Coamren, 3s. Gd. fine Edition, 5s. 
LOVE AND OuvUsyY By Mrs. Troiiorr. PURENOLOGY MADE PRACTIC AL, and POPU- 
REVELATIONS OF A CATHOLIC PRIEST. By —_— EXPLAINED. 
he Kev, Morron Mavrice, C.C, don: Groner Purr and Son, 32, Fleet Stepet, 
I ( li. Cuarng, 15, Paternost Row. | aud Liverpool, 
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con Next week, Vols. V. and VI. of the 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND, contain- 
ing the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. By 
Jamrs ANTHONY Frovve. 
The Second Edition, Revised, of Vols. I. to IV. com- 
visting the Reign of Henry VIII., 2/. 14s. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Third Edition, revised, 7s. 6d. 
HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By 
Coventry PaTMore. 
Rook I. THE BETROTHAL. 
Book II. THE ESPOUSALS. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Coroplete in;Three a with numerous Illustrations, 


21. 6s. 6d. 
LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 
WiniiamM ALLEN Miniter, M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
*.* The Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of 
the First Part is now ready. Price 10s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, 2 vols. 16s. 
OLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old 
Northamptonshire. By J.G Wyre MELVILLE. 
By the same Author, 

DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 4s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Second Edition. 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition. 5s. 

a, E INTERPRETER. Second Edition. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 

This day, Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, 10s. 6d. 

ACON’S ESSAYS. With Annotations 


_by Ricnarp Wuarety, D.D., Archbishop of 
Db. 








Lately published, 

PALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. With Annotations by the Archbiship of Dvn- 
un. 8vo. 9s. 

PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. With 
Annotations by the Archbishop of Dunit. 8vo. 7s. 

_ London: Joux Ww. Parkerand Son, West Strand. 

This day, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. _ 
HE DAISY CHAIN. By the Author 

of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
the same Author, 


B 
THE a of REDCLYFFE. Twelfth Edi- 
tien, 60. 
HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition, 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition, 6s. 
THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. Second Edi- 
tion, 3s. 
= LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition. 
haiens Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. No. 5 


(for May), will be published on Saturday, the 
28th instant, price One Shilling, with Two I}lustra- 
tions. 


CONTENTS : 
1. Framley Parsonage. 
Chapter XIII.—Delicate Hints. 
XIV.—Mr. Crawley of Hogglestock. 
a XV.—Lady Lufton’s Ambassador. 
2. Campaigning in China, 
3. Little Scholars. 
4. The Carver’s Lesson. 
5. William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and Philo- 
sopher, Essays on the Man, the Work, and the 


me, 
IV.—The Painter’s Progress. 
6. Written in the Deepdene Album. By Washington 
Irving. 
7. Lovel the Widower. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. V.—In which I am Stung by a Serpent. 
$. Studies in Animal Life. 
9. Paterfamilias to the Editor of the ‘* Cornhill Ma- 
gazine.” | 
10. The Outcast Mother. By E. J. Bronté. 
ll. The Portent—1. Its Legend. (With an Illustra- 
tion.) . 
12. Ro it Papers—No. 3. On Ribbons. 





1. 
A MOTHER’S TRIALS. By the Author 
of “* My Lady.” 3 vols, 


THE BOOK OF JOB DONE INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE. By the Earl of Wixcnetsra 
(late Viscount Maidstone), Square 8vo, 10s.; an- 
tique cloth, red edges. 


3. 
Third Edition of Mr. Hawruorne’s 
*“ TRANSFORMATION”; or, the Romance of 
Monte Beni. 3 vols. 


4. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstone, M.P. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

THE PROVINCE OF REASON, 
A Criticism of the Bampton Lecture on the “‘ Limits 
of Religious Thought.” By the Rev. Jonn Youve, 
L.L.D, Author of the ‘ Christ of History,” ** The 
Mystery—Evil and God.” Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


5. 

ROBERT OWEN AND HIS SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By Witaram Lveas Sarcant, 
Autbor of “* Social Innovators, and their Schemes.” 
Post 8ve. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


KATHIE BRAND 
tory of a Qniet 


‘ the Fireside His- 


Lex, Author of 


A 
“Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” ‘ Against Wind and 
Tide,” &c. New Edition, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Suiru, Exyszr, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED IN 
MAY. 


1. 
ORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLA- 
{ NEOUS WRITINGS. 2 vols. 8vo. With Por- 
trait. 


2. 
HE LIFE of Sir MARTIN ARCHER 
SHEE, President of the Royal Academy, F.R.S. 
D.C.L. By his Son, MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, of 
the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law._ 2 vols. 8vo. 


3. 
HE LAKE REGIONS of CENTRAL 
AFRICA: Being the Narrative of an Explora- 
tion into the Interior of the African Continent in the 
Years 1857 to 1859. By RICHARD F, BURTON, 
Captain H.M. Indian Army. 


4. 
ALMON-FISHING in CANADA. By 
a Resident. Edited by Colonel Sir JAMES ED- 
WARD ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S. F.R.G.S. lth 
Regiment, Square crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 


0. 
| EMINISCENCES of an OLD SPORTS- 
, MAN. By Colonel J. P. HAMILTON, K.H. 
Author of Trarels in the Interior of Columbia, 2 
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